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The Art-Union in Parliament. 








i | 

9,1 EN witnesses were ex- 
amined by the Select | 
Committee on Art- 





in denying, that the Department of Art is a 
valuable institution, and, beyond that, to de- 
nounce the immorality of the principle involved 
in Art-Unions. When asked his opinion of the 
operation of Art-Unions in improving the public 
taste, he said,— 

“The opinion I hold about Art-Unions very much 
agrees with an opinion asked by St. Paul. I think that 
you must not sin that grace may abound ; and although I 
do not depreciate such an Art-Union as the Art-Union of 
London, which I believe has a good effect in its way, still 
my objection begins at the earliest point, and I think that 
the end does not justify the means. 

_ You are ee of the moral effect of Art-Unions ?— 
Yes; I think nobody can say that mach good results from 
accidentally getting possession of a picture; because 
when it is got, it is perhaps sold, but if it be kept and 
looked at by the possessor, his wife, and his children, then 
I suppose, on the whole, some good comes out of it,’’ 

He further thought Art-Unions artistically 
harmless ; “ altogether contrary to the spirit of 
the times,” and “an unjustifiable exemption from 
the operation of the lottery laws.” Mr. Cole was 
curious as to who the Art-Union of London sub- 
scribers are. He says,— 


TI looked through the list of subscribers for the year 


antique bust in the possession of a poor man, or 
@ copy of a fine antique bust, if the object is to 
cultivate his taste for art.” Mr. Redgrave 
forgets that,— 


‘The Art-Union of London was established to pro- 
mote the knowledge and love of the fine arts, and their 
general advancement in the British empire, by a wide 
diffusion of works of native artiste; and to elevate art and 
encourage its professors, by creating an increased de- 
mand for their works, and an improved taste on the part 
of the public.” 

In truth, however, while the Council of the 
Art-Union have distributed 180 busts of the 
Prince of Wales, produced for them by an 
English artist, they have spread over the 
country and its dependencies some thousands 
of the finest antique busts, those of Clytie, the 
Apollo, the Ajax, and others. 

The Hon. Secretary of the Art-Union of 
London laid before the committee a general 
statement of the objects and operations of the 
Association. When asked if he thought it 
necessary to use a lottery in order to promote 
art, he said,— 





Union Laws, appoint- | 1865, to see if I could make out what class of people wetezs 
The conclusion to which | came} “I think it would have been impossible to have reached 


' seemed to support it. } 
ed by the House of | was, that they are of the lower middie class, in country | the thousands of persons whom we reach by any other 
Commons on the mo- | towns, for the most part. Out of 10,000 subscribers, I | means than those we adopt. 





° | only found a bishop, a few peers, two members of Parlia-| You take advantage of their love of gambling, in fact 
tion of Lord Robert ment, seven baronets, and only twenty-one persons whose ‘ : 
names were at all known, I should think, beyond their 
immediate locality. So that I do not think it has much 


Montagu, namely,— 
(of the Board of, 
Trade); Mr. James | 
Pelham, jun., of Li-| 
verpool, who told some strange stories of pro- 
vincial Art-Unions; Mr. H. Cole, C.B.; Mr. | 
Redgrave, R.A.; Mr. M. A. Hayes (Dublin) ; one 
of the honorary secretaries of the London Art- 
Union (Mr. Godwin); Professor Donaldson; | 
Mr. Warrington (Home Office); Mr. Agnew | 
(publisher) ; and Mr. W. P. Frith, R.A. 
The first witness, Mr. Bucknall, came down 





| 


influence.” 

The statement is not quite correct: we need 
only point to the names of the forty-three gentle- 
men forming the council of the Association to 
prove this; but to the extent that it is correct it 
shows that the Art-Union has precisely achieved 
the object it set out with in the original address 
issued in 1836, namely, “to increase the num- 
ber of those who take an interest in the advance- 


It had 


to raise their taste ?—I have said before, I do not think 
there is much love of gambling in the case: there is just 
a spice of chance about it; but they subscribe for the 


Mr. W. M. Bucknall hold upon what you would consider to be persons of | print or the book, and the Committee may see the prints 


| round the room which have been given to the subscribers 

| in different years : some of them could not have been pro- 

| duced for less than a guinea and a half or two guineas 

| each, and when a man gets that for a guinea, he takes the 

| chauce very calmly of having a prize in additi.n. To talk 
ot immorality in a case of that sort, in a country where 
handreds of thousands are staked upon horse-racing every 
year seems to me perfectly absurd. 

| I suppose you consider that the prints of an Art-Union, 
must be of a popular character ?—The names of artists 
whose works have been at different times selected, are 
Hilton, Turner, Maclise, Leich, O'Neil, Calleott, Lee, 


| Frith, Mulready, Webster, Stanfield, Landseer, and other 
painters of eminence. 


You do not consider that their paintings are of a popular 


ment of the fine arts, and who look to them for | character, but that they are not of the highest style of 
their most permanent enjoyments.” 


art ?—They are of the highest style to be obtained in Eng- 
land. Ifa higher style is desired, it must be sought from 


to condemn the whole system, and certainly been asserted by a committee of the House of artists other than those now painting in ngland. 


made some remarkable statements. He asserted Commons, speaking of such associations (and 


Would you say that the Art-Unions of England had 
degraded art ?—I am quite sure that the Art-Union of 


that Art-Unions were not “now doing anything | on whose report, indeed, the Art-Unaion of Lon- | Loudon has had nothing to do with degrading art. 


at all to fulfil the object of their establish-' don was established), that “the smallness of 


ment ;” and at the same time showed that | the contributions required would bring together 
he had an entire misconception of what that a large mass of subscribers, many of whom, 
object was: for he said it was mainly to| without such a system of association would 
obtain a sale for expensive pictures that Art-| never have become patrons of the arts.” Mr. 
Unions were established. He asserted that Cole’s analysis proves how exactly this is the 


the amount of the subscriptions in the Art- case. We will not comment on Mr. Cole’s reply | - 
| ultimately.” 


Union of London had not increased from the | 
first year it was established (though the | 
amount in the first year was 4891. and the 


to the remark that “ having engravings on walls 


ciated ?—I think it would be ; I think anvthing that is 


Would you class those artists to whom you have referred 
‘aelle, Titian, or Michelangelo ?—1 am afraid 


with 
We have recently 


we have no Raffaelle, and no Titian. 
engraved Mr. Maclise’s * Hamlet.’ 
lt is not the fashion of the country to appreciate that 
style P—It is not produced. 
And perhaps if it were produced, it would not be — 
ne, 
soon would be appreciated ; it is first pointed out by those 
who can appreciate it, and then the multitude follows. 
Would it obtaiu as ready a sale ?—It would obtain if 


would be no proof of a taste for art,’—‘I do Amongst the papers put in by him was one 


not think it is a great proof of a taste for art; 


| showing the remarkable fact that the sum of 


amount this year was 13,6841.), and deduced | but I am not prepared to say that people are not | 15,1101. has been added by prizeholders to the 


from his statement that “the public have | 


arrived at the conclusion that the chances of 
winning are very bad in these Art-Unions.” He! 
asserted that 144 guineas were subscribed by the 
public to pay for a 25/. picture! and by other 
similar statements, — however qualified after- 
wards when questioned by members of the com- 
mittee,—led them in their report to make the 
very erroneous statement, that “the chance 
against winning a prize in the London Art- 
Union is 99 to 1.” Looking to the report of last 
year, or the year before, it will be seen there 
was 1 prize to every 11 subscribers; each of 
these 11, moreover, having received a work of 
art worth more than the amount of his sub- 
scription. 

Mr. Bucknall went on to say, that the entire 
result of the exemption of Art-Unions from the 
Lottery Laws was “to encourage a spirit of 
gambling ;’ that he classed the Art-Union of 
London in precisely the same category with the 
Shilling Art-Unions; and he gravely propounded 
as his desire, that the laws protecting Art-Unions 
from the operations of the Lottery Laws should 
be abolished ; and that the Lottery Laws should 
be got rid of altogether! The Board of Trade 
have been lax in the discharge of their duties 
under the Art-Union Laws; injurious abuses 
have been permitted ; and so one of their officers 
comes down to speak thus. 

Mr. Cole’s evidence appears chiefly intended to 





show, what we, at any rate, have never assisted 


taught a little by seeing engravings on a wall.” 
We should suppose not, considering Mr. Cole’s 
advocacy of museums; it was probably a hasty 
observation. 


positively, that because the highest - priced 
pictures were purchased before the Art-Union 
subscribers could make their selection (sold off 
the easel, in fact), they only obtained low-class 
pictures, and fostered mediocrity. At that very 
minute a prize-holder in the London Art-Union 
was purchasing at the Royal Academy a picture 
by Mr. Redgrave, called “ The Doomed Tree.” Is 
Mr. Redgrave contented to call this low-class art, 
because it was only priced at 55 guineas ? Other 


subscribers were selecting the works of G. C. 4 


Stanfield, F. W. Hulme, A. Cooper, R.A., Mrs. 
Robbinson, J. A. Fitzgerald, Niemann, Tennant, 
Syer, Cobbett, J. F. Herring, C. Danby, Colling- 
wood Smith, Birkett Foster, Henry Warren, 
Vacher, Maplestone, D. Cox, and of many other 
well-known excellent artists; while the council 
of the Art-Union was handing a cheque for 
2,0001. to Mr. Maclise, for his “Death of 
Nelson.” 

“Tt is inherent in the nature of art-unions,” 
said the same witness, “that they must be 
popular, and appeal to a low class of taste; and 
I cannot conceive that they very much improve 
that taste. A bust of H.R.H. the Prince of 
Wales is a very good thing to have, from a 
feeling of loyalty ; but I would rather see a fine 


‘amount allotted to them for the purchase of 


‘works of art. He quoted part of the Royal 
Charter granted to the Association, with the 


view of showing that the Association occupied 


Mr. Redgrave, in his evidence, stated very | an independent position: and said, “I wish to 


‘add, on the part of all my colleagues, that we 


have nothing to conceal, and no pecuniary in- 


terest in the Art-Union of London. We simply 


work for the love of the thing and belief in its 
usefalness.”’ 

Professor Donaldson said he had no doubt 
whatever as to the important effects produced 
by the Art-Union of London. Speaking of its 
mode of operation, he stated,— 


“The object of the Art-Union of London is to create & 
love for art among the masses, and to convey a certain 
of instruction gradually by the diffasion among 
our 12,000 or 15,000 subscribers of objects of art, render- 
ing good art cheap, and cheap art good, thus superseding 
the miserable engravings of past periods, miserable in 
design, in subject, and execution, and replacing the paltry 
and bad plaster ornaments to the objects of domestic use 
of former times by artistically desigued statuettes, busts, 
tazze, and other light productions, executed in metal or 
in parian, by the firms of Minton, Copeland, Brown, 
Ww , &e., whose articles have become improved, 
stimulated by the impulse we have given them.” 

Speaking of the pains taken to secure good 
works, he said,— 

‘In some instances we buy the original picture or the 
copyright of the productions of an eminent artist—as 
Leslie, Howard, all, Pickersgil!l, Maclise, Haghe, 
and others, already named by Mr. Godwin. When the 
great competition of cartoons and models in the Houses 
of Parliament occurred, we sppoiuted » committee to 
select from the premiated designs the following :— Coeur 
de Lion,’ by Cross; ‘Death of Harold,’ by Pickersgill ; 
‘St. Cecilia,’ by Tenniel (those are pictures) ; ° — 
slayer,’ by Bell ; ‘ Youth at the Stream,’ by Foley (sculp- 
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ture). More recently we went to the House of Lords, 
and have arranged with Mr. Maclise for engraving his 
two large national subjects. So that we have taken the 
utmest pains to get the very best subjects.” 

He thought the result of the Art-Union of 
London being suppressed, would be disastrous 
to the masses of the middling class. We have 
not, as in the Continental provincial towns, 
museums and galleries of art and science, where 
the masses may freely enter, and be delhghted 
and instructed by the contemplation of works of 
art. In Bordeaux, Caen, Dijon, Lyons, and other 
cities of France, they have collections, not only 
of fine works of art in general, but frequently 
of pictures and statuettes by the townsmen, 
who have risen to great fame. Devonshire is 
celebrated for the many eminent artists it has 
produced, as Reynolds, Northcote, Eastlake, 
Brockedon, and others of note; but there is 
no gallery at Exeter or Plymouth containing 
their works, and recalling their worth to their 
fellow towns- and country-men. 

Mr. Frith, R.A., gave strong evidence as to 
the great value of the Art-Union; showed the 
extent to which it operated in promoting a taste 
for art and making picture-buyers; and gave 
instances of the way in which it had aided rising 
young artists now well known. 





“The prizeholders are not confined to any particular 
exhibition; they have a choice of all the exhibitions in 
London; and in the water-colour galleries, I believe, | 
there are works by well-known men. I should not like it | 
to be understood that they are merely young men’s works | 
that they buy. I pointed to young men, because I feel 
that so much good is done to them. The encouragement | 
that they get in youth is very valuable to them; it was | 
to me, for I sold one of my first pictures to the Art- 
Union, I felt great encouragement from that, and pro- | 
bably some of my successes afterwards may be attributed 
to it.” 


As to the additions made by prizeholders,— 


“There are many instances of Art-Union prizeholders, 


adding large sums to their prizes. Mr. Ward's picture | 


non Gallery, was bought by Mr. Jacob Bell, who had a | 
very small prize, but he added, I think, 300/. or 4002.” | 
Speaking of the collection of the late Mr, | 
Miller, when asked if the value of it was less 
than 50,0001, Mr. Frith said,— r 
*¥ should think not, but I have no idea without oing 
into the thing. I know all the pictures very well; but 


think if Mr. Miller were here, he would admit that a great 
deal of his own love of art sprang originally from the | 
i 


diffasion of taste by the Art-Union of London, 


Mr. Frith said he believed an appreciation of| 
art is rapidly increasing, and he attributed this | 
in a great measure to the operations of the Art- 
Union of London. 

Half a dozen other leading artists were ready 
to give evidence to the same effect, but the com- 
mittee thought it unnecessary to hear them. 

In their report the committee recommend, 
with the view of remedying abuses proved to 
exist, the enforcement of a series of regula- 
tions precisely similar to those followed by 
the Art-Union of London, neither more nor 
less : and they would impose a penalty on any 
person taking part in the management of an 
Art-Union who permitted any departure from 
these regulations. The chief officer of the 
Department of Science and Art having expressed, 
with handsome reservations so far as the 
managers of the London Art-Union are con- 
cerned, an anxious desire “ to send all the art- 
unions to limbo” (a place, according to the 
dictionary, “supposed to lie on the edge of 
hell”), the committee oddly enough propose 
that Art-Unions should be placed under the 
paternal government of that Department. 

Our own impression is, that if the Board of 
Trade and the Home Office would exercise rightly 
the powers they possess, the swindles that have 
sprung up here and there in the guise of Art- 

Unions might be prevented without any fresh 
legislation. 

The committee deduce from the evidence that 
Art-Unions are not very beneficial to artists, be- 
cause the amount of assistance which is rendered 
to artists by purchasing their pictures for prizes 
is very small indeed. Mr. Frith, R.A., gave a 
very different opinion, and we doubt if Mr. 





Elmore, R.A., Mr. F. R. Pickersgill, R.A., Mr. 
Calder Marshall, R.A., Mr. Durham, A.R.A, and 
many other able artists, would deny that the 
Art-Union of London was of service to them in 
early life. Let us see precisely, however, what 
the amount of the money assistance alone given 
to artists by the Art-Union of London has been. 
Going carefully through the whole of the reports, 
we find that the Association has paid to artists 
exhibiting at the 

Royal Academy, including for copy- 


rights... ~ ... £58,353 
British Institution ... a 16,854 
Society of British Artists ... . 50,968 
Society of Painters inWater-colours 11,547 
Institute of Painters in Water- 
colours... te aye 13,752 
Portland Gallery ... we .-- SBBT1 
Royal Scottish Academy, Royal 
Hibernian Academy, Society of 
Female Artists, National Compe- 
tition in Westminster Hall, and 
the Dudley Gallery seer Va 
To artists who submitted works to 
them in competition... ... 2,524 
While the amount expended in th 
production of engravings has 
been about $e ..« 90,000 
Making a total of ... £257,926 


irrespective of the expenditure on statuettes, 
bronzes, and other works of fine art. Should 
the committee call this very small assistance ? 
However, we have probably said enough for 
the present ; at any rate, our space is exhausted. 
In the interest of the Art-Union of London, and 
with full knowledge of the enormous amount of 


manufacturer produces an article at a fair 
market price, and sells it to the factor; the 
latter puts on his profit of 10 or 15 per cent., 
and transfers it to the wholesale ironmonger, who, 
adding his commission of 10 per cent., hands it 
over to the retail seller, where it is further taxed, 
and where it awaits the pleasure of the actual 
consumer. Assuming, for the sake of argu. 
ment, that the maker’s price was 1I., it reaches 
11. 83. or 11. 9s., before arriving at its destination. 
Now, if the consumer bought at first hand, he 
might either have a much superior article ut the 
same price, or a similar article to the one 
referred to at a reduction of from 30 to 40 per 
cent. Of course, in the case of small purchases, 
to buy from the ironmonger is the only method ; 
but builders using a fair quantity of articles 
would be considerable savers by either visiting 
the maker, or (as many now do) buying from 
the factor direct. 

It has occurred to us that some information as 
to the principal localities in which Builders’ 
hardware is manufactured, pointing out the de- 
scriptions peculiar to each, may be of service to 
builders by bringing them into more direct com- 
munication with the manufacturers of their 
hardware, and also of service through them to 
the public generally, by removing to some extent 
| the necessity for using articles made rather for 

sale than for use. 

The seat of the builder’s hardware and metal 
trades is undoubtedly that part of South Stafford- 
shire and East Worcestershire known as the 
| Black Country. The district has been often 
described in terms quite analogous to its dark 
‘appellation, teeming as it does with all the out- 
| ward evidence of its remarkable industry. The 
_principal towns are Wolverhampton, Dudley, 
Wednesbury, Walsall, Westbromwich, Bilston, 
Willenhall, Darlaston, Tipton, Stourbridge, and 
| Wednesfield, all of which, with their adjacent 
| hamlets, have a branch of manufacture peculiar 

to themselves, and most of them are more or 
| less engaged ip the production of some depart- 





good effected by its operations, our chief quarrel ment of builders’ hardware. The main difficulty 
of the ‘ Landing of James IL.,’ which came to the Ver- | With the committee is, that though this Asso-|in the way of direct dealings on the part of 
ciation is throughout the evidence called the | builders, or other strangers to the locality, is the 


“model Art-Union,” and the excellence of its 


management admitted by every witness, and | 


} 
; 


distribution of these trades among so many 
“small masters; but a few larger establish- 
ments are to be found in connexion with each 


| though the committee were aware that it would | department of the trade. Most of the towns 


not be affected even by a repeal of the Art-| named are in direct and frequent communica- 
Union Act, being founded on a Royal Charter, | tion with Birmingham, the district being quite 


they have in their report mixed it up with all | 
the other associations, bad and good, to which | 


the term Art-Union has been applied, giving no 


single word of recognition to the body of gentle- | 
men, who, unpaid, and without any personal 
motive but of desire to be of service, have for 
years conducted it. 

The artists of the metropolis, if they wish to | 
retain earnest and disinterested workers in the | 
cause, should at once take means to express their 
opinion on the subject. 








THE MANUFACTURE OF BUILDERS’ 
HARDWARE. 


Tue rapid extension of the railway system in 
this country is working out, among other things, 
a considerable change in the operations of com- 
mercial and industrial enterprise. By abridging, 
as it were, both time and space, it is bringing 
the various classes into closer connexion and 
easier communication with each other,—the 
merchant with the manufacturer, the consumer 
with the producer,—a circumstance which, of 
course, is mutually beneficial, and of advantage 
to the community at large. In former times 
there were needed some intermediate stages 
between these two commercial classes. The 
manufacturer sold his ware to the chapman, who 
in turn transferred it to the merchant, and 
thence it either went to foreign stores or home 
retail establishments, before it reached the actual 
consumer, increasing, of course, in price with 
each transfer. To a considerable extent this is 
still the case in many branches of trade, to the 
injury alike of fabricator and consumer, both of 
whom have to sacrifice a portion of their legiti- 
mate profit to satisfy the demands of inter- 
mediate agents. The natural effect of such a 
method is inevitably to encourage the substitn- 
tion of inferior merchandise, to the injury and 
inconvenience of society at large. 


intersected with main lines and branches. We 
subjoin a classification of the leading descriptions 
of builders’ hardware, with the respective loca- 
lities at which they are produced, together with 
other incidental information. 

Locks.—The better class of levered or tumbler 
locks are chiefly made at Wolverhampton, and 
can be’ had in almost endless variety. “ 
brass,”’ and “ brass case”’ rim, dead, and mortise, 
are largely made for export, and the patterns 
include many which would considerably improve 
the style of the better class locks for home use, 
if properly brought under the notice of builders 
in this country. The iron locks and night- 
latches made here include the patents of 
Bramah, Barron, Chubb, and other well-known 
names. In mortise, Young’s palace motion, 
well known in the building trade, are made in 
this town. The cheaper kinds of stock locks, 
such as “ Banbury,” and “ fine plate,” are made 
almost exclusively in Wolverhampton, and are to 
be bought just now at very low prices, owing to 
the severe competition in that trade. For the 
cheaper kinds of door-locks, Willenhall is the 
great emporium. Here dead, rim, mortise, and 
drawback locks, with either fine, round, or solid 
wards, can be obtained in any style, and almost 
at any price. The very common descriptions, 
which are chiefly made of cast iron, are, how- 
ever, only adapted for export to such places as 
do not overflow with treasures, and therefore 
need little security. For home and export trade 
there is a wide range of patterns in every con- 
ceivable variety, and of fair medium quality, to 
be obtained here. A goodly number of superior 
door-locks, such as Carpenter’s patent, which, 
for thirty years, have had a world-wide reputa- 
tion, are also made here at the original esta- 
blishment, Summerford Works. Attempts are 
frequently made by other makers to palm on to 
builders, and even merchants, spurious imita- 
tions of these articles. Chest, till, and cupboard 
locks, of superior quality, are made chiefly at 
Wolverhampton, and are to be had with levers 
and detectors. The cheaper kinds, made of iron, 
are manufactured at Wednesfield, and the neigh- 
bouring hamlets of Short Heath, New Invention, 





Builders’ ironmongery is a case in point. The 


and Wood End. Many usefal patterns of these 
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articles have never yet been properly introduced 
into the home market; and, as is the case with 
other goods, we are sending the best abroad, and 
being content ourselves with an inferior quality. 

Botts.—Barrel, tower, and shutter bolts, of 
medium quality, are made principally at Willen- 
hall ; and since the introduction of machinery to 
this trade, the manual labour required in their 
production is merely nominal, and the price of 
the articles fluctuates with the rates quoted for 
iron, These bolts are sold by the makers subject 
to a discount, which is sometimes as great as 
76 per cent.! Better kinds of brass and bronzed 
bolts, for doors, windows, lattices, &c., are made 
at Wolverhampton. 

Knobs.—Brass door furniture is made exclu- 
sively at Birmingham and Wolverhampton, of 
various qualities. Competition has been so great 
in this branch of industry, that the common 
brass knobs are made so light and frail as to 
render them unfit for any lengthened wear. 
Builders wishing to secure serviceable knobs 
should specify cast necks, or quote “No. 50,” 
well known in the trade. Cooke, Hyatt, and 
Rogers, of Wolverhampton, are all makers 
of best cast brass furniture. China, glass, and 
other kindred descriptions of door furniture, are 
made in Birmingham, and also (to some extent) 
in Wolverhampton, of beautiful patterns both as 
regards outline and ornamentation. Wood fur- 
niture,—rose, ebony, oak, maple, and other 
kinds,—is produced extensively at Willenhall. 

Latches. —Bow, rim, spring, and thumb latches 
are made at Willenhall, and also night latches 


of medium price and quality, but the manufac- | 
ture of very best secure night-latches is chiefly | 
carried on in Wolverhampton. Norfolk and | 


Suffolk latches are also made in Darlaston. 
Foundry - ware (fron).— Foundries for the | 
manufacture of stoves, grates, furnaces, door- | 
knockers, gates, palisades, and other kindred | 
articles are to be found more or less in all the 
towns of the district, but Westbromwich is, | 
perha) s, the greatest stronghold of that industry. | 
For heavy cast goods, Wednesbury and Tipton 
are noted almost as much as Westbromwich; and 
at Wolverhampton there are several foundries | 
for the manufacture of iron pipes, gutters, sash- | 
weights, kerbing, &c. 
Brass Goods.—S8uch articles as beer-machines, 
spirit-fountains, chandeliers, taps, front-door | 
bell-pulls, name- plates, and other kinds of brass- 
foundry ware, are extensively made in Wolver- 
hampton, for home and export trade, in infinite 
variety. There are also a few brass foundries in 
Walsall, and other towns of the Black Country ; 
but the greatest centre of this trade is Birming- | 
ham, where there are numberless foundries, en- 
gaged in every department of this industry. 
Nails. — For machine-made nails, Wolver- 
hampton is the most advantageous locality, | 
there being several extensive cut-nail factories 
there, doing an enormous trade. For wrought | 
nails, Sedgley, and the adjacent localities of 
Gornal, Netherton, Halesowen, Gospel-end, and 
Kate’s Hill, stand pre-eminent. Builders pur. | 
chasing nails direct from these places, however, 
will do better to deal with the “nail masters,” 
as they are called, who are in reality nail mer- 


chants, as the manufacturers are almost all very | 


poor, and in a very small way of trade. 

Screws.—These articles are mostly made at 
Birmingham, where the works of Nettlefold and 
other well-known makers are situated. There 
are, however, also makers at Willenhall, Wolver- 
hampton, and other places, of wood screws. 
Screw bolts, and nuts, adapted for ironwork, are 
chiefly manufactured at Darlaston, where there 
are numerous makers. 

Tools.—Edge-tools of various kinds are largely 
made in Wolverhampton, Wednesbury, and 
Stourbridge; but, of course, not anything in 
extent like that trade at Sheffield, the great em- 
porium of such articles. 

Hinges.—Wolverhampton is the chief depdt 
for hinges, both wrought and cast. The leading 
kinds made here for home trade are BB bright 
joint T’s, extra strong T’s, common T’s, ja- 
panned light Scotch T’s, best H, best HL, edge 
butts, jointed hinges, and hooks. There are 
nine principal factories for the manufacture of 
these articles here, at all of which there is a 
great variety from which to select. 

tron Roofing.—Iron roofing, plain and corru- 
gated, is made at Woverhampton, Darlaston, 
Wednesbury, the Crescent, near Willenhall, and 
other places in the district. Galvanized roofing 
is, however, chiefly made in the former place. 
This branch is experiencing a considerable exten- 
sion of demand for foreign trade, and in England 


markets, &c. There is little doubt that its 
cheapness and durability will in course of time 
obtain for it a preference in the covering of 
smaller erections. 

We have now completed our classification of 
the leading descriptions of builders’ hardware 
manufactured in the various towns of the Black 
Country, in the hope that it may be of service to 
such members of the building trade as desire to 
buy in the cheapest market, and to effect some 
improvement in the general character of the arti- 
cles to which we have referred. There arenumerous 
patterns at present made for foreign trade exclu- 
sively, which might be introduced with advan- 
tage into the building operations of this country ; 
for, as we stated in a previous article, much of 
the comfort and convenience of a building de- 
pends upon the character of the hardware 
fixtures, and in this respect there is undoubtedly 
room for considerable improvement, both in our 
town and country dwellings. To publish prices 
of the articles would involve us in some diffi- 
culty, as they vary greatly, but certainly the 
saving effected by purchasing at the first hand 
would be as great as the improvement which 
might be made in the quality and style of the 


various goods. 
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knowing the extent of its ravages, or a false 
‘report of disease might give rise to a panic, 
| which could not be easily allayed, as no authentic 
‘facts would be available to prove its falseness. 


‘not until their interest is almost destroyed, by 


rant of the extent of the danger, the panic 


of mortality were published relating to the city 
of London, and have been continued with more 
or less regularity and accuracy up to the present 
time; it is only, however, since the establish- 
ment of the General Register Office, in 1837, 
that these weekly publications have acquired 
that undoubted confidence which is so essential 
to the true value of statistics. During the last 
thirty years, the importance of vital statistics 
has grown in popular estimation; dnd the 
periodical publication of the various rates of 
mortality in the different portions of our country 
is now looked for, so much as a matter of course, 
that we can scarcely imagine the possibility of a 
return to the old state of things, when all was 
uncertainty, and either a dangerous epidemic 
might be among us without the possibility of 


Up to the present time we have been obliged to 
content ourselves with comparing the rates of 
mortality in the different towns of the United 
Kingdom with each other, as similar statistics 
in the various countries of Europe are only pub- 
lisbed at long intervals, and in most instances 


their appearing so long after the period to which 
they refer. There is still a great feeling on the 
Continent that the publication of such tables of 
births and deaths, as we are accustomed to see 
each week in our newspapers, is liable in times 
of pestilence to create unnecessary and useless 
panic. This argument is particularly used by 
the French Government, when urged to publish 
similar weekly statements relating to Paris ; and 
to the present day it is impossible to say to 
what extent cholera was fatal in that city last 
autumn; although, however, all were kept igno- 


created by the disease, in both Paris and Mar- 
seilles, far exceeded that experienced in London 
in 1854, when each Wednesday appeared the 
usual weekly return, with the authentic numbers 
of those who had suffered during the week end- 
ing the previous Saturday from each disease, 
including cholera. Nothing is so likely to create 
panic as an uncertainty as to facts, and the im- 
possibility of contradicting false rumours. At 
the different meetings of the Statistical Con- 
gress, which have been periodically held in 
various large cities of Europe, the publica- 
tions of the General Register Office, especially 
the weekly return, have been accepted as a 
model, and been recommended for imitation in 
other countries, which, through their delegates, 
expressed a desire to establish similar re- 
turns. So long as France holds back, very 
little, it is to be feared, will be done on the 
Continent. Vienna, however, now publishes a 
weekly return of deaths, which it is our present 
intention to examine; and New York has also 
commenced a similar publication, which, not- 
withstanding its present imperfections, is in- 
tended, we are told, to surpass that of London. 


sania — 
—— Aa ae — sien 


is furnished to the General Register Office in 
London each week, is only a lithographed form 
on @ single sheet of paper printed on one 
side, with the new figures for each week, filled 
in by hand. The information given is confined 
to the total deaths in the week ending each 
Saturday (those that die in public institutions 
being distinguished from those in private houses), 
and the numbers referred to each of a certain 
number of diseases, making up about three- 
quarters of the total deaths. Two important 
elements, it will, therefore be seen, are entirely 
omitted from these returns,—no figures relating 
to the births, or any particulars as to the ages of 
the deceased. Certain meteorological facts are, 
however, given as to the barometer and thermo. 
meter, but nothing appears concerning the rain- 
fall. With all its faults we are glad to be able, 
by putting together the facts of the fifty-two 
weeks of 1865, to institute some sort of compari- 
son between the health and temperature of 
London and of Vienna during last year. 

The estimated population of Vienna for the 
year 1862, as furnished by the statistical depart- 
ment of that city was 560,000, and the rate of 
increase in Vienna is so much smaller than in 
London, that until the result of a more recent 
census be known, it is sufficiently near the truth 
to use the above figures. The estimated popn- 
lation of London for the middle of 1865 was 
3,015,494, between five and six times as large as 
that of Vienna. The mean temperature of the 
year in the two cities was 50°3° Faht. in London 
and 49°3° Faht. in Vienna, showing an excess 
of one degree for the year in favour of London. 
The variations of temperature, however, were 
much more extreme in Vienna, although pro- 





bably not so sudden as in London: the cold of 
winter and the heat of summer was much more 
intense in the Austrian capital, as will be seen 
by comparing the temperature of each of the 
quarters of the year :— 


London Vienna, 
March quarter ......... a 29°9° 
June cs <veenitaians 56.2° 6)°1° 
haan cilia 6°... 66-0? 
Dee. ae Secebiien GP ones 41°2° 
Average of year ...... 50°3° ese 49°3° 


Thus, the temperature of the first thirteen 
weeks of the year averaged in Vienna nearly 
2° below freezing point, while in London it was 
4°2° above, and in the summer months there 
was an excess in Vienna nearly equal to the 
previous deficiency. 

The rate of mortality in the two cities did not 
bear so near a resemblance as did the tempera- 
tures, as the figures below will show :— 


Rates of mortality to 1,000 persons living, 








ndon, Vienna. 
The year 1965 ......... 24°44 ...40. 31°85 
March quarter......... 27°98 34°52 
ee 23°16 neces 38°57 
Sept. $9 «sow anes |) eo 28°16 
Dee 2 24°05 26°15 


The rate of mortality in Vienna during each 
quarter largely exceeded that in London during 
the corresponding period, and averaged, for the 
whole period, an excess equal to above 7 per 
1,000 persons living. Had the same death-rate 
prevailed in Vienna during the year as ruled in 
London, instead of the 17,775 deaths recorded, 
only 13,686 would have occurred, a saving of 
more than 4,000 lives. It is impossible, with 
the scanty information afforded by the returns 
in question, to make a satisfactory comparison 
of the different causes of death, so as to explain 
this large excess of death in Vienna; but we 
shall be able to trace a portion of the excess 
under some of the heads given in the table. Of 
the 17,776 deaths, the causes are only given of 
13,505 ; of these, 4,518 are referred to phthisis : 
if this number be raised in proportion to the 
difference of population, we find, that if Vienna 
had contained the same number of inhabitants 
last year as London, 24,151 would have died 
from phthisis ; whereas, in London, only 8,710 
succumbed to this disease. From “old age” 
801 persons are said to have died last year 
in Vienna, which, raised for comparison, be- 
comes 4,282, against 2,721 in London. There 
were 151 deaths from childbirth in Vienna, 
which, in an equal population to that of 
London, would have become 807; whereas, 
in London, they were only 482. As the number 
of births are not given, we cannot com- 
pare the deaths of mothers to children born, 
which would be much more satisfactory, as 
probably the birth-rates in the two cities 
differ considerably. The proportion of deaths 
from typhus in the two capitals is very similar, 
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ture). More recently we went to the House of Lords, 
and have arranged with Mr. Maclise for engraving his 
two large national subjects. So that we have taken the 
utmest pains to get the very best subjects.” 

He thought the result of the Art-Union of 
London being suppressed, would be disastrous 
to the masses of the middling class. We have 
not, as in the Continental provincial towns, 
museums and galleries of art and science, where 
the masses may freely enter, and be delighted 
and instructed by the contemplation of works of 
art. In Bordeaux, Caen, Dijon, Lyons, and other 
cities of France, they have collections, not only 
of fine works of art in general, but frequently 
of pictures and statuettes by the townsmen, 
who have risen to great fame. Devonshire is 
celebrated for the many eminent artists it has 
produced, as Reynolds, Northcote, Eastlake, 
Brockedon, and others of note; but there is 
no gallery at Exeter or Plymouth containing 
their works, and recalling their worth to their 
fellow towns- and country-men. 

Mr. Frith, R.A., gave strong evidence as to 
the great value of the Art-Union; showed the 
extent to which it operated in promoting a taste 
for art and making picture-buyers; and gave 
instances of the way in which it had aided rising 
young artists now well known. 


“The prizeholders are not confined to any particular 
exhibition; they have a choice of all the exhibitions in 
London; and in the water-colour galleries, I believe, 
there are works by well-known men. I should not like it 
to be understood that they are merely young men’s works 
that they buy. I pointed to young men, because I feel 
that so much good is done to them. The encouragement 
that they get in youth is very valuable to them; it was 
to me, for I sold one of my first pictures to the Art- 
Union. I felt great encouragement from that, and pro- 


Elmore, R.A., Mr. F. R. Pickersgill, R.A., Mr. 
Calder Marshall, R.A., Mr. Durham, A.R.A, and 
many other able artiste, would deny that the 
Art-Union of London was of service to them in 
early life. Let us see precisely, however, what 
the amount of the money assistance alone given 
to artists by the Art-Union of London has been. 
Going carefully through the whole of the reports, 
we find that the Association has paid to artiste 
exhibiting at the 

Royal Academy, including for copy- 


rights... ‘ ... £58,353 
British Institution ... oi .. 16,854 
Society of British Artists ... ... 50,968 


Society of Painters in Water-colours 11,547 
Institute of Painters in Water- 
colours... ce ae .- 183,753 
Portland Galiery ... wee ... 12,671 
Royal Scottish Academy, Royal 
Hibernian Academy, Society of 
Female Artists, National Compe- 
tition in Westminster Hall, and 
the Dudley Gallery nee 
To artists who submitted works to 
them in competition... .. 2,524 
While the amount expended in th 
production of engravings has 





been about 90,000 


| Making a total of ... £257,926 

| irrespective of the expenditure on statuettes, 

| bronzes, and other works of fine art. Should 

| the committee call this very small assistance ? 
However, we have probably said enough for 


manufacturer produces an article at a fair 
market price, and sells it to the factor; the 
latter puts on his profit of 10 or 15 per cent., 
and transfers it to the wholesale ironmonger, who, 
adding his commission of 10 per cent., hands it 
over to the retail seller, where it is further taxed, 
and where it awaits the pleasure of the actual 
consumer. Assuming, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that the maker’s price was 11., it reaches 
11. 8s. or 11. 9s., before arriving at its destination. 
Now, if the consumer bought at first hand, he 
might either have a much superior article at the 
game price, or a similar article to the one 
referred to at a reduction of from 30 to 40 per 
cent. Of course, in the case of small purchases, 
io buy from the ironmonger is the only method ; 
but builders using a fair quantity of articles 
would be considerable savers by either visiting 
the maker, or (as many now do) buying from 
the factor direct. 

It has occurred to us that some information as 
to the principal localities in which Builders’ 
hardware is manufactured, pointing out the de- 
| scriptions peculiar to each, may be of service to 
builders by bringing them into more direct com- 
munication with the manufacturers of their 
hardware, and also of service through them to 
the public generally, by removing to some extent 
the necessity for using articles made rather for 
| sale than for use. 
| The seat of the builder’s hardware and metal 
| trades is undoubtedly that part of South Stafford- 
shire and East Worcestershire known as the 
| Black Country. The district has been often 

described in terms quite analogous to its dark 
appellation, teeming as it does with all the out- 
ward evidence of its remarkable industry. The 
principal towns are Wolverhampton, Dudley, 
| Wednesbury, Walsall, Westbromwich, Bilston, 
| Willenhall, Darlaston, Tipton, Stourbridge, and 





bably some of my successes afterwards may be attributed the present ; at any rate, our space is exhausted. | Wednesfield, all of which, with their adjacent 


to 1%, 

As to the additions made by prizeholders,— 

‘‘ There are many instances of Art-Union prizeholders, 
adding large sums to their prizes) Mr. Ward's picture 
of the ‘ Landing of James IL.,’ which came to the Ver- 
non Gallery, was bought by Mr. Jacob Bell, who had a 
very small prize, but he added, I think, 3002. or 4002.” 

Speaking of the collection of the late Mr, 
Miller, when asked if the value of it was less 
than 50,0001, Mr. Frith said,— os 

**{ should think not, but I have no idea without os | 
into the thing. I know all the pictures very well; but 
think if Mr. Miller were here, he would admit that a great 


deal of hie own love of art sprang originally from the 
diffasion of taste by the Art-Union of London,” 


Mr. Frith said he believed an appreciation of 
art is rapidly increasing, and he attributed this 


in & great measure to the operations of the Art- | 


Union of London. 

Half a dozen other leading artists were ready 
to give evidence to the same effect, but the com- 
mittee thought it unnecessary to hear them. 

In their report the committee recommend, 
with the view of remedying abuses proved to 
exist, the enforcement of a series of regula- 
tions precisely similar to those followed by 
the Art-Union of London, neither more nor 
less : and they would impose a penalty on any 
person taking part in the management of an 
Ari-Union who permitted any departure from 
these regulations. The chief officer of the 
Department of Science and Art having expressed, 
with handsome reservations so far as the 
managers of the London Art-Union are con- 
cerned, an anxious desire “to send all the art- 
unions to limbo” (a place, according to the 
dictionary, “supposed to lie on the edge of 
hell”), the committee oddly enough propose 
that Art-Unions should be placed under the 
paternal government of that Department. 

Our own impression is, that if the Board of 
Trade and the Home Office would exercise rightly 
the powers they possess, the swindles that have 
sprang up here and there in the guise of Art- 
Unions might be prevented without any fresh 
legislation. 

The committee deduce from the evidence that 
Art-Unions are not very beneficial to artists, be- 
cause the amount of assistance which is rendered 
to artists by purchasing their pictures for prizes 
is very small indeed. Mr. Frith, R.A., gave a 
very different opinion, and we doubt if Mr. 


In the interest of the Art-Union of London, and 


with full knowledge of the enormous amount of 


| good effected by its operations, our chief quarrel 
| with the committee is, that though this Asso- 
| ciation is throughout the evidence called the 
| “model Art-Union,” and the excellence of its 
‘management admitted by every witness, and 
| though the committee were aware that it would 
not be affected even by a repeal of the Art- 
‘Union Act, being founded on a Royal Charter, 
they have in their report mixed it up with all 
| the other associations, bad and good, to which 
| the term Art-Union has been applied, giving no 
| Single word of recognition to the body of gentle- 
|men, who, unpaid, and without any personal 
motive but of desire to be of service, have for 
years conducted it. 

The artists of the metropolis, if they wish to 
retain earnest and disinterested workers in the 
cause, should at once take means to express their 
opinion on the subject. 








THE MANUFACTURE OF BUILDERS’ 
HARDWARE. 


THE rapid extension of the railway system in 
this country is working out, among other things, 
a considerable change in the operations of com- 
mercial and industrial enterprise. By abridging, 
as it were, both time and space, it is bringing 
the various classes into closer connexion and 
easier communication with each other,—the 
merchant with the manufacturer, the consumer 
with the producer,—a circumstance which, of 
course, is mutually beneficial, and of advantage 
to the community at large. In former times 
there were needed some intermediate stages 
between these two commercial classes. The 
manufacturer sold his ware to the chapman, who 
in turn transferred it to the merchant, and 
thence it either went to foreign stores or home 
retail establishments, before it reached the actual 
consumer, increasing, of course, in price with 
each transfer. To a considerable extent this is 
still the case in many branches of trade, to the 
injury alike of fabricator and consumer, both of 
whom have to sacrifice a portion of their legiti- 
mate profit to satisfy the demands of inter- 
mediate agents. The natural effect of such a 
method is inevitably to encourage the substitn- 
tion of inferior merchandise, to the injury and 
inconvenience of society at large. 





Builders’ ironmongery is a case in point. The 


| hamlets, have a branch of manufacture peculiar 
to themselves, and most of them are more or 
| less engaged iv the prodaction of some depart- 
|ment of builders’ hardware. The main difficulty 
/in the way of direct dealings on the part of 
' builders, or other strangers to the locality, is the 
distribution of these trades among so many 
| small masters ;’ but a few larger establish- 
ments are to be found in connexion with each 
| department of the trade. Most of the towns 
/named are in direct and frequent communica- 
{tion with Birmingham, the district being quite 
intersected with main lines and branches. We 
| subjoin a classification of the leading descriptions 
| of builders’ hardware, with the respective loca- 
| lities at which they are produced, together with 
| other incidental information. 
Locks.—The better class of levered or tumbler 
| locks are chiefly made at Wolverhampton, and 
can be’ had in almost endless variety. “All 
brass,” and “ brass case”’ rim, dead, and mortise, 
are largely made for export, and the patterns 
include many which would considerably improve 
the style of the better class locks for home use, 
if properly brought under the notice of builders 
in this country. The iron locks and night- 
latches made here include the patents of 
Bramab, Barron, Chubb, and other well-known 
names. In mortise, Young’s palace motion, 
well known in the building trade, are made in 
this town. The cheaper kinds of stock locks, 
such as “ Banbury,” and “ fine plate,” are made 
almost exclusively in Wolverhampton, and are to 
be bought just now at very low prices, owing to 
the severe competition in that trade. For the 
cheaper kinds of door-locks, Willenhall is the 
great emporium. Here dead, rim, mortise, and 
drawback locks, with either fine, round, or solid 
wards, can be obtained in any style, and almost 
at any price. The very common descriptions, 
which are chiefly made of cast iron, are, how- 
ever, only adapted for export to such places a8 
do not overflow with treasures, and therefore 
need little security. For home and export trade 
there is a wide range of patterns in every con- 
ceivable variety, and of fair medium quality, to 
be obtained here. A goodly number of superior 
door-locks, such as Carpenter’s nt, which, 
for thirty years, have had a world-wide reputa- 
tion, are also made here at the original esta- 
blishment, Summerford Works. Attempts are 
frequently made by other makers to palm on to 
builders, and even merchants, spurious imita- 
tions of these articles. Chest, till, and capboard 
locks, of superior quality, are made chiefly at 
Wolverhampton, and are to be had with levers 
and detectors. The cheaper kinds, made of iron, 
are manufactured at Wednesfield, and the neigh- 
bouring hamlets of Short Heath, New Invention, 





and Wood End. Many useful patterns of these 
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articles have never yet been properly introduced 
into the home market; and, as is the case with 
other goods, we are sending the best abroad, and 
being content ourselves with an inferior quality. 

Boits.—Barrel, tower, and shutter bolts, of 
medium quality, are made principally at Willen- 
hall ; and since the introduction of machinery to 
this trade, the manual labour required in their 
production is merely nominal, and the price of 
the articles fluctuates with the rates quoted for 
iron. These bolts are sold by the makers subject 
to a discount, which is sometimes as great as 
75 per cent.! Better kinds of brass and bronzed 
bolts, for doors, windows, lattices, &c., are made 
at Wolverhampton. 

Knobs.—Brass door furniture is made exclu- 
sively at Birmingham and Wolverhampton, of 
various qualities. Competition has been so great 
in this branch of industry, that the common 
brass knobs are made so light and frail as to 
render them unfit for any lengthened wear. 
Builders wishing to secure serviceable knobs 
should specify cast necks, or quote “No. 50,” 
well known in the trade. Cooke, Hyatt, and 
Rogers, of Wolverhampton, are all makers 
of best cast brass furniture. China, glass, and 
other kindred descriptions of door furniture, are 
made in Birmingham, and also (to some extent) 
in Wolverhampton, of beautiful patterns both as 
regards outline and ornamentation. Wood fur- 
niture,—rose, ebony, oak, maple, and other 
kinds,—is produced extensively at Willenhall. 

Latches.—Bow, rim, spring, and thumb latches 
are made at Willenhall, and also night latches 
of medium price and quality, but the manufac- 
ture of very best secure night-latches is chiefly 
carried on in Wolverhampton. Norfolk and 
Suffolk latches are also made in Darlaston. 


markets, &c. There is little doubt that its 
cheapness and durability will in course of time 
obtain for it a preference in the covering of 
smaller erections. 

We have now completed our classification of 
the leading descriptions of builders’ hardware 
manufactured in the various towns of the Black 
Country, in the hope that it may be of service to 
such members of the building trade as desire to 
buy in the cheapest market, and to effect some 
improvement in the general character of the arti- 
cles to which we have referred. There arenumerous 
patterns at present made for foreign trade exclu- 
sively, which might be introduced with advan- 
tage into the building operations of this country ; 
for, as we stated in a previous article, much of 
the comfort and convenience of a building de- 
pends upon the character of the hardware 
fixtures, and in this respect there is undoubtedly 
room for considerable improvement, both in our 
town and country dwellings. To publish prices 
of the articles would involve us in some diffi- 
culty, as they vary greatly, but certainly the 
saving effected by purchasing at the first hand 
would be as great as the improvement which 
might be made in the quality and style of the 


various goods. 
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of mortality were published relating to the city 
of London, and have been continued with more 
or less regularity and accuracy up to the present 
time; it is only, however, since the establish- 


Foundry -ware ([ron).— Foundries for the | ment of the General Register Office, in 1837, 
manufacture of stoves, grates, furnaces, door-| that these weekly publications have acquired 
knockers, gates, palisades, and other kindred that undoubted confidence which is so essential 
articles are to be found more or less in all the to the true value of statistics. During the last 
towns of the district, but Westbromwich is, | thirty years, the importance of vital statistics 
perha; s, the greatest stronghold of hat industry. has grown in popular estimation; dnd the 
For hcavy cast goods, Wednesbury and Tipton | periodical publication of the various rates of 
are noted almost as much as Westbromwich; and mortality in the different portions of our country 
at Wolverhampton there are several foundries is now looked for, so much as a matter of course, 
for the manufacture of iron pipes, gutters, sash- | that we can scarcely imagine the possibility of a 


weights, kerbing, &c. 


| return to the old state of things, when all was 


Brass Goods.—S8uch articles as beer-machines, uncertainty, and either a dangerous epidemic 


spirit-fountains, chandeliers, 
bell-pulls, name-plates, and other kinds of brass- 


taps, front-door might be among us without the possibility of 


knowing the extent of its ravages, or a false 


foundry ware, are extensively made in Wolver- | report of disease might give rise to a panic, 
hampton, for home and export trade, in infinite | which could not be easily allayed, as no authentic 
variety. There are also a few brass foundries in | facts would be available to prove its falseness. 


Walsall, and other towns of the Black Country; Up to the present time we have been obliged to | 


but the greatest centre of this trade is Birming- content ourselves with comparing the rates of 
ham, where there are numberless foundries, en-| mortality in the different towns of the United 


gaged in every department of this industry. 


Kingdom with each other, as similar statistics 


Nails. — For machine-made nails, Wolver-| in the various countries of Europe are only pub- 


hampton is the most advantageous locality, 


lisbed at long intervals, and in most instances 


there being several extensive cut-nail factories not until their interest is almost destroyed, by 


there, doing an enormous trade, 


For wrought | their appearing so long after the period to which 


nails, Sedgley, and the adjacent localities of they refer. There is still a great feeling on the 


Gornal, Netherton, Halesowen, Gospel-end, and 
Kate’s Hill, stand pre-eminent. Builders pur- 
chasing nails direct from these places, however, 
will do better to deal with the “nail masters,” 
as they are called, who are in reality nail mer- 
chants, as the manufacturers are almost all very 
poor, and in a very small way of trade. 

Screws,—These articles are mostly made at 
Birmingham, where the works of Nettlefold and 
other well-known makers are situated. There 
are, however, also makers at Willenhall, Wolver- 
hampton, and other places, of wood screws. 
Screw bolts, and nuts, adapted for ironwork, are 
chiefly manufactured at Darlaston, where there 
are numerous makers. 

Tools. —Edge-tools of various kinds are largely 
made in Wolverhampton, Wednesbury, and 
Stourbridge ; but, of course, not anything in 
extent like that trade at Sheffield, the great em- 
porium of such articles. 

Hinges.—Wolverhampton is the chief depdt 
for hinges, both wrought and cast. The leading 
kinds made here for home trade are BB bright 
joint T’s, extra strong T’s, common T’s, ja- 
panned light Scotch T’s, best H, best HL, edge 
butts, jointed hinges, and hooks. There are 
nine principal factories for the manufacture of 
these articles here, at all of which there is a 
great variety from which to select. 

tron Roofing.—Iron roofing, plain and corru- 
gated, is made at Woverhampton, Darlaston, 
Wednesbury, the Crescent, near Willenhall, and 
other places in the district. Galvanized roofing 
is, however, chiefly made in the former place. 
This branch is experiencing a considerable exten- 
sion of demand for foreign trade, and in England 
it is more in request for public buildings, 





Continent that the publication of such tables of 
births and deaths, as we are accustomed to see 
each week in our newspapers, is liable in times 
of pestilence to create unnecessary and useless 
panic. This argument is particularly used by 
the French Government, when urged to publish 
similar weekly statements relating to Paris ; and 
to the present day it is impossible to say to 
what extent cholera was fatal in that city last 
autumn; although, however, all were kept igno- 
rant of the extent of the danger, the panic 
created by the disease, in both Paris and Mar- 
seilles, far exceeded that experienced in London 
in 1854, when each Wednesday appeared the 
usual weekly return, with the authentic numbers 
of those who had suffered during the week end- 
ing the previous Saturday from each disease, 
including cholera. Nothing is so likely to create 
panic as an uncertainty as to facts, and the im- 
possibility of contradicting false rumours. At 
the different meetings of the Statistical Con- 
gress, which have been periodically held in 
various large cities of Europe, the publica- 
tions of the General Register Office, especially 
the weekly return, have been accepted as a 
model, and been recommended for imitation in 
other countries, which, through their delegates, 
expressed a desire to establish similar re- 
turns. So long as France holds back, very 
little, it is to be feared, will be done on the 
Continent. Vienna, however, now publishes a 
weekly return of deaths, which it is our present 
intention to examine; and New York has also 
commenced a similar publication, which, not- 
withstanding its present imperfections, is in- 
tended, we are told, to surpass that of London. 
The weekly return of Vienna, ef which a copy 


SD 


is furnished to the General Register Office in 
London each week, is only a lithographed form 
on @ single sheet of paper printed on one 
side, with the new figures for each week, filled 
in by hand. The information given is confined 
to the total deaths in the week ending each 
Saturday (those that die in public institutions 
being distinguished from those in private houses), 
and the numbers referred to each of a certain 
number of diseases, making up about three- 
quarters of the total deaths. Two important 
elements, it will, therefore be seen, are entirely 
omitted from these returns,—no figures relating 
to the births, or any particulars as to the ages of 
the deceased. Certain meteorological facts are, 
however, given as to the barometer and thermo- 
meter, but nothing appears concerning the rain- 
fall. With all its faults we are glad to be able, 
by putting together the facts of the fifty-two 
weeks of 1866, to institute some sort of compari- 
son between the health and temperature of 
London and of Vienna during last year. 

The estimated population of Vienna for the 
year 1862, as furnished by the statistical depart- 
ment of that city was 560,000, and the rate of 
increase in Vienna is so much smaller than in 
London, that until the result of a more recent 
census be known, it is sufficiently near the truth 
to use the above figures. The estimated popn- 
lation of London for the middle of 1865 was 
3,015,494, between five and six times as large as 
that of Vienna. The mean temperature of the 
year in the two cities was 503° Faht. in London 
and 49°3° Faht. in Vienna, showing an excess 
of one degree for the year in favour of London. 
The variations of temperature, however, were 
much more extreme in Vienna, although pro- 
bably not eo sudden as in London: the cold of 
winter and the heat of summer was much more 








intense in the Austrian capital, as will be seen 
by comparing the temperature of each of the 
quarters of the year :— 





London Vienna. 
March quarter .........  cossia 29°9° 
Si EER TS pp 61° 
Sept. a. -Siveiel oS er 66-0? 
Dec. 99 'i«seneweae 46°0° 41°2° 
Average of year ...... CP com 49°3° 


Thus, the temperature of the first thirteen 
weeks of the year averaged in Vienna nearly 
2° below freezing point, while in London it was 
4°2° above, and in the summer months there 
was an excess in Vienna nearly equal to the 
previous deficiency. 

The rate of mortality in the two cities did not 
bear so near a resemblance as did the tempera- 
tures, as the figures below will show :— 


Rates of mortality to 1,000 persons living. 





ndon, Vienna. 
The year 1965 ......... 24°44 ..ssee 31°85 
March quarter......... 27°98 ...... 3453 
June ,, commecabe. GUNN “consi 38°57 
Sept. 99 «(Stace eee | een 28°16 
Dee. 65s tanw enone 24°05 ..s00e 26°15 


The rate of mortality in Vienna during each 
quarter largely exceeded that in London during 
the corresponding period, and averaged, for the 
whole period, an excess equal to above 7 per 
1,000 persons living. Had the same death-rate 
prevailed in Vienna during the year as ruled in 
London, instead of the 17,775 deaths recorded, 
only 13,686 would have occurred, a saving of 
more than 4,000 lives. It is impossible, with 
the scanty information afforded by the returns 
in question, to make a satisfactory comparison 
of the different causes of death, so as to explain 
this large excess of death in Vienna; but we 
shall be able to trace a portion of the excess 
under some of the heads given in the table. Of 
the 17,776 deaths, the causes are only given of 
13,505 ; of these, 4,518 are referred to phthisis : 
if this number be raised in proportion to the 
difference of population, we find, that if Vienna 
had contained the same number of inhabitants 
last year as London, 24,151 would have died 
from phthisis ; whereas, in London, only 8,710 
succumbed to this disease. From “old age” 
801 persons are said to have died last year 
in Vienna, which, raised for comparison, be- 
comes 4,282, against 2,721 in London. There 
were 151 deaths from childbirth in Vienna, 
which, in an equal population to that of 
London, would have become 807; whereas, 
in London, they were only 482. As the number 
of births are not given, we cannot com- 
pare the deaths of mothers to children born, 
which would be much more satisfactory, as 
probably the birth-rates in the two cities 
differ considerably. The proportion of deaths 
from typhus in the two capitals is very similar, 
as 8,747 in Vienna, to 3,232 in London; with 
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small-pox also the numbers in Vienna would be 
625, and in London they were 646. The infantile 
epidemics, scarlatina, measles, and whooping- 
cough, were much more fatal in London than 
Vienna; in the former the numbers recorded 
were respectively 2,181, 1,302, and 2,921; in 
Vienna the figures raised for comparison are 
only 540, 962, and 615; croup, however, shows 
1,433 for Vienna against 742 in London. The 
72 deaths from cholera in Vienna would be- 
come 385; in London, 193 died from this disease. 
Deaths from heart disease and apoplexy were 
considerably more numerous in London than 
Vienna, suggesting the idea that the excitement 
and the struggle to live, were more fatal in the 
larger city. 

In Vienna, during last year, 106 suicides were 
committed, which raised for comparison become 
567 ; in London the number was only 267 ; other 
violent deaths were much more numerous in 
London, where 2,241 were referred to accident, 
and 132 to homicide; the corrected numbers for 
Vienna were only 700 and 16. The excess of 
traffic in our crowded streets, no doubt, largely 
contributes to make this last comparison 80 
unfavourable to London ; it is to be hoped, how- 
ever, that when our metropolitan system of 
railways gets into complete working order, we 
may find our streets considerably relieved. 

Of the 17,775 deaths returned in Vienna last 
year 5,766, or 32 per cent. died in public in- 
stitutions; whereas in London, of the 73,460 
total deaths, only 12,116 occurred out of private 
dwellings, equal to only 16 per cent. There is 
little doubt that London is very insufficiently 
supplied with public institutions of many kinds, 
and more especially with hospitals, for which 
workhouses, with but too insufficient staffs, are 
obliged to do duty; and it will be a disgrace to 
our metropolis if, after the recent exposures, 
parishes do not combine to increase the number 
of our hospitals by the establishment of work- 
house infirmaries. Fever cases are now too often 
left in crowded houses to sow the seeds of infec- 
tion, from the inability of institutions to receive 
them. 

Before concluding this comparison between 
the weekly returns of London and Vienna it will 
be well to refer to one particular in which infor- 
mation is given for the Austrian capital, which 
is entirely omitted in our weekly return. In 
Vienna, 746 cases of still-born children were re- 
corded; if these occur in the same proportion 
to the population in London, they would amount 
io nearly 4,000, but by what now appears a 
mistake in the framing of the bill for registra- 
tion of births and deaths in England, still-born 
children are not registered, and no record is kept 
of such events. Still-born infants,—or infants 
80-called,— may, therefore, be buried without the 
production of any certificate in support of such 
an assertion ; and this practice has, it is to be 
feared, been much abused. In the interests of 
morality and of the accurate collection of sta- 
tistics, it is to be hoped that an alteration in 
the law will ere long be made to rectify what is 
now an omission in our returns. 

It is much to be desired that other cities 
would speedily follow the example of Vienna and 
New York in imitating our weekly returns of 
births and deaths, for in addition to the informa- 
tion to be derived from periodical comparisons 
between the different towns, at a time like the 
present, reports of the outbreak and prevalence 
of cholera, in different cities, are more alarming 
in their vagueness and uncertainty, than if we 
were in possession of authentic returns of the 
purmber of deaths. At any rate, it is a subject 
for congratulation that the death-rate of our 
huge metropolis for last year may be favourably 
compared with that of Vienna, which contains 
little more than 560,000 inhabitants; and it is 
to be hoped that the efforts of the authorities in 
Liverpool, Manchester, and Leeds will soon be 
enabled to reduce the rates in those towns to 
something like the same standard. 








ProposEp ESsTaBLISHMENT OF Mortvary 
Cuarets.—At a recent meeting of the Maryle- 
bone vestry, a communication was read from 
Dr. Lankester, coroner, informing the vestry 
that a jury empannelled upon the body of a 
child which, through the poverty of the parents, 
had been kept in the only room they owned, for ten 
days after death, had resolved to recommend the 
parochial authorities to erect mortuary chapels 
for the reception of the dead. The meeting 
therefore resolved to act on the recommendation 
by erecting one chapel by way of experiment, 


THE PROTECTION OF STONE.* 


A PRESERVATIVE, to be permanent, must be a 
mineral substance. All matter of organic origin 
exposed to atmospheric influences succumbs, 
sooner or later, to the effects of a slow combus- 
tion. The ultimate result, as very effectively 
shown by Faraday, when asked as to his opinion 
of such a preservative, is the same as if the sub- 
stance were held in the flame of a candle and 
there burnt. Under the influence of the oxygen 
of the air, the action of which is greatly accele- 
rated by the vicissitudes of weather, the carbon 
and hydrogen of which all organic bodies are built 
up, are slowly converted into the compounds from 
which they were first eliminated by the vital 
force, viz., carbonic acid and water. But 
although organic bodies cannot be classed under 
the head of permanent preservatives, a very 
small number of them exhibit a degree of per- 
manence approaching that of mineral sub- 
stances ; and there are others which, although 
of even less stable composition, are occasionally 
useful as means of introducing into the stone 
a really valuable preservative. Mention will, 
therefore, be made of both these substances 
under the head of temporary preservatives. 

The only preservatives, then, which are 
practically available, and to which the designa- 
tion permanent can safely be applied, are solutions 
in water of some one or other of the following 
mineral substances :—Silica, either alone or in 
combination with the alkalies; or made to com- 
bine within the pores of the stone with lime, 
baryta, strontia, or alumina; or dissolved in 
hydrofluoric acid, as silicofluoric acid ; phosphoric 
acid, or acid and therefore soluble phosphate of 
lime ; and, finally, either the hydrates of lime or 
baryta, or their bicarbonates. The organic 
materials of an inferior but still high degree of 
permanence are :—Coal-tar, and certain sub- 
stances obtained from it, such as paraffin ; 
beeswax ; and some of the more permanent gums 
and resins. Stil] less permanent, but occasionally 
very useful, are the common drying oils. 

It isa very difficult thing to determine exactly 
the separate merits of all these substances. The 
Committee on the Decay of the Stone of the 
Houses of Parliament, after their sittings had 
extended over five months, were themselves 
unable to positively recommend a single process. 
Still, the inquiries and experiments on the sub- 
ject during the last few years have produced a 
good deal of information, and we shall endeavour 
to give here a resumé of the most prominent 
of these results. 

A process, having for its object a permanent 
preservation, which has received the greatest 
attention, upon which several patents are 
founded, and which has been the most exten- 
sively used, is the silication of stone by alkaline 
silicates, commonly called water-glass. This 
process was first employed by Professor Kuhl- 
mann, more than twenty years ago, to harden 
chalk and porous stone. It was first patented 
in England by Count de Fontainemorean, and 
only subsequently, in 1855, by Kuhlmann. Of 
the two alkaline silicates, silicate of potash was 
found preferable to silicate of soda, the latter 
being liable to give a white efflorescence. The 
action of silicate of potash on carbonate of lime, 
under the influence of the carbonic acid in the 
atmosphere, results in the formation of soluble 
carbonate of potash, which gradually exudes and 
is washed away, and of very hard and durable 
silico-carbonate of lime and silicate of lime. 
Gelatinous silica also separates, and coats, 
cements together, and protects, the particles of 
the stone. This process has been found very satis- 
factory, but only provided the stone at the time of 
application was dry, and provided the surface was 
either not exposed to, or, at least, was protected 
from, wet weather until hardening had taken 
place. A portion of the tower of Notre Dame 
Cathedral, in Paris, the stones of which had 
been evidently in a state of rapid decay at the 
time, but which was coated with this silicate, 
was found after eight years to have become 
extremely hard, and free from disintegration. 

. Szerelmey’s process of preservation, which con- 
sists simply in applying first a couple of washes 
of silicate of potash, and then one of colourless 
asphaltum, was stated by him to have succeeded 
very well without the asphaltum. Two of his 
answers, when examined before the Committee 
on the Decay of the Stone of the Houses of 
Parliament, are worth quoting :— 

_ “ Professor Hofmann had the kindness to men- 
tion the last time at the Royal Institute of 








British Architects, that it is very good if the 
silicate is re-coated with something to prevent 
the influence of the atmosphere, and I do it only 
for that purpose. I have tried several places 
which I have coated three times with silicate 
only, and it will stand beautifully ;” and, farther 
on, “I can show you some places which were 
coated only twice with silicate;” and, also, 
“The rain and frost have not the slightest 
effect upon them.” 

The chief objection to the use of silicate of 
potash is that rather an unpleasant colour is 
produced upon the stone; and also, that a kind 
of unpleasant reflected light is occasionally to be 
seen from portions of the stone. 

There are several other processes in which the 
silicates are employed, not alone, but together 
with other materials, generally with a view to 
double decomposition, so as to deposit an in- 
soluble substance in the pores of the stone. One 
of the best known of these is Mr. F. Ransome’s 
process (patented 1856,—No. 2,267), which con- 
sists in applying first a solution of silicate of 
soda of a specific gravity of 1:4, and then one of 
chloride of calcium. Mutua] decomposition takes 
place, insoluble silicate of lime and soluble 
chloride of sodium are produced, the latter of 
which gradually exudes and is washed out. Mr. 
G. R. Burnell states that he has applied this 
process to Caen stone and brickwork in exposed 
situations with satisfactory results. We may 
| add here, that in the same patent Mr. Ransome 
| states that for certain descriptions of stones, 
‘more especially freestones and sandstones, he 
| prefers using a solution of sulphate of alumina 
to be followed by one of baryta, by which a 
double decomposition is caused, and two in- 
| soluble substances, viz., alumina and sulphate of 
| baryta, are produced. 
| A process patented by Mr. F. T. Barff (1861,— 
| 1738) consists in the application of a silicate of 
| potash or soda, mixed in such proportions that 
‘the production of insoluble silicate of alumina 
'should only take place some time after the 
| solutions have entered the pores of the stone. 
| The large excess of alkalies required, however, 
does not speak well for the process. Mr. Barff 
| has likewise patented a process (1860,—2,608), 
‘for the use of a solution of silicate of potash 
| together with powdered carbonate of zinc, about 
| one of the former to six and a half of the latter, 
| applying first the silicate of potash and then the 
| carbonate of zinc, so as to produce a permanent 
| silicate of zinc. Another process patented by 
| Mr Barff (1863,—1389) is the employment of a 
mixture of sulphate of baryta, carbonate of lime, 
and silicate of potash, to be put on as an oil 
paint, the sulphate of baryta being added merely 
to prevent the too rapid combination of the 
silica with the lime before the surface has been 
coated. Both these processes, however, are 
merely a species of permanent paint, and could 
not be applied to stone, the original appearance 
of which it was desired to preserve. 

A process theoretically excellent, but which 
would probably be found too expensive, is the 
one patented by Mr. de Wyldé (1863,—2,550) for 
the successive application of solations in water, 
of silica, and of alumina, so as to produce in- 
soluble silicate of alumina within the stone. 
This process depends upon the not long dis- 
covered facts that both silica and alumina, 
although usually perfectly insoluble in water, 
can by certain rather roundabout contrivances, 
be both obtained in solution. The application of 
soluble silica, preceded by that of a solution of 
baryta, has also been patented by Mr. A. H. 
Church (1862,—220). In this case insoluble 
silicate of baryta is produced in the pores of the 
stone. Except as to cost, both these processes 
are almost all that could be desired, inasmuch 
as ‘they possess the great advantages of not only 
introducing two very permanent and insoluble 
materials, but also of leaving nothing soluble 
behind to exude and disfigure the surface of the 
building until gradually washed away. 

Various methods have also been patented or 
proposed with regard to the employment of 
silico-fluoric acid, either alone or ther with 
other substances. The process of Mr, W. Crookes, 
the well-known chemist, for hardening and pre- 
serving stone containing carbonate of lime, 
consists in employing a dilute solution of silico- 
fluoride of aluminium, which in contact with 
carbonate of lime, decomposes with the latter, 
forming free silica, fluoride of calcium, and 
fluoride of aluminium, all of which are insoluble 
and very permanent compounds. Messrs. Ber- 
nays and Field’s process consists in the use of 
dilute solution of silico-fluoric acid, subsequently 








* Bee p. 421, ante, 


washed over by ammonia, In this way, if sufl- 
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cient ammonia be employed, gelatinous silica is 
deposited in the pores of the stone, and fluoride 
of ammonium formed, which gradually reacts on 
the carbovate of lime in the stone, forming 
fluoride of calcium, an insoluble compound, and 
carbonate of ammonia, which volatilises. The 
chief objection to this and Mr. Crookes’s pro- 
cess is, that the solutions not only act upon the 
stone, but by doing so also cause an efferves- 
cence of carbonic acid, which tends to keep open 
the pores of the stone. The process patented 
by Mr. Jesse Rust (1861,—1428) is less open to 
this objection, inasmuch as he precedes the 
application of silico-fluoric acid by the applica- 
tion of a solution of the alkaline earth baryta. 
When these two solutions come into contact, 
free silica and insoluble fluoride of barium are 
formed. Mr. Spiller’s process for the preserva- 
tion of calcareous stones consists in the applica- 
tion of a solution of acid phosphate of lime. 
In this case the excess of phosphoric acid 
combines with the lime of the carbonate of 
lime, producing insoluble phosphate of lime, | 
and depositing at the same time also the phos-| 
phate of lime it had held in solution. How-| 





similar non-transparent coatings; but we. may 
finally mention here that, whereas common 
paint, when exposed to the atmosphere, does not 
as arule last longer than three or four years, 
Mr. C. Hibble gave evidence before the Com- 
mittee on the Decay of the Stone of the Houses 
of Parliament, to the effect that a paint contain- 
ing ground Dorking lime instead of white lead, 
proved to be still in good condition after seven 
years’ exposure, 

With regard to the mode of application, in 
conclusion, it is necessary, in order to render 
the protection as permanent and penetrating as 
possible, that the following precautions should 
be taken, if practicable. In the first place, the 
solution should, if possible, be injected with con- 
siderable force, so as to enter more deeply into 
the stone. D’Almande’s process of preserving 
stone differs from Kuhlmann’s only in the fact 
of the solution being injected with a fire-engine 
instead of being applied with a brush, and is on 
this account much preferred to the other in 
France. Syringes with broad rose nozzles may 
also be used, care being taken to place at the 
foot of the walls gutters made of burnt clay, 


ever, phosphate of lime is almost as susceptible | plaster, or cement to collect the excess of 
to atmospheric influences as carbonate of lime, | liquid, which may serve for fresh operations. 


so that the only advantage derived from its use | 


It is a good plan, in some cases, to introduce 


Worcester, the Earl of Cumberland, and George 
second Lord Hunsdon. This information Mr. 
Cunningham seems to have failed to apprehend ; 
or, if he has understood it, why has he not 
attempted in any point to controvertit? Inthe 
place of argument, Mr. Cunningham contents him. 
self with these empty and somewhat supercilious 
reflections :— 

“What ‘the old Lord Digby’ would have 
thought of Messrs. Scharf and Nichols’s ‘new 
hypothesis’ we may readily imagine; and with 
what reading and reference and humour Horace 
Walpole would have exposed it, all the readers 
of that enchanting writer can form an imme- 
diate and safe conjecture.” 

Now, if Mr. Cunningham can imagine in any 
degree what reasons and authorities, not to say 
what “humour” or ridicule, Horace Walpole 
could have brought forward in refutation of Mr. 
Scharf’s explanation of the picture, he ought, to 
carry the verdict in his favour, to have afforded 
us some intimation of them; but, as respects 
Lord Digby, he will perhaps be surprised to find 
that I can very positively tell him how his lord- 
ship, “who (as Walpole allows,) was displeased 
with Vertue’s new hypothesis,’ would have 
received the evidence, not hypothetical, which is 
| now offered by Mr. Scharf and myself. Lord 





is its rendering the stone less permeable to the solution by means of cloths soaked in| Digby would most certainly have accepted it as 
water, by permanently choking up its pores. | the same, and kept in contact with the surface | entirely confirming his own original ideas of the 
But this object alone might have been about of the stone until it has absorbed a sufficient picture ; for Mr. Gough (writing about the year 
equally well attained, and at less expense, by quantity. The liquid employed must also not 1788) remarks, “1 was informed that the noble 
the use of a solution of lime, which gradually be too thick: if a solution be employed, this peer, in whose family it has been, at Coleshill, 
becomes converted into carbonate of lime, or by should on this account not be more concentrated in Warwickshire, for fifty or sixty years past, had 
employing a solution of bicarbonate of lime. |than absolutely necessary; if becoming thick , no certain account handed to him of it, but only 
We now come to that class of preservatives’ when cold, it should be heated before use, that it was painted in memory of Queen Elizabeth's 
which may be termed temporary. All of this The stone should likewise be as dry and warm doing honour to a young married couple, uncertain 
class which are worth mention consist of oily or | as possible at the time of applying the solution. | who, or when, or where.” 
bituminous substances, either alone or mixed with | As regards dryness, it is quite evident that as| ‘So that this, after all, was Lord Digby’s real 
other materials. Leaving out of consideration long as the pores of the stone are filled with notion of the subject of the picture, and Walpole 
the question of permanency, there can be no/ water they will be unable to absorb the preserv- With his usual carelessness misrepresented the 
doubt that substances of an oleaginous nature ing solution, especially if it be of an oily nature; noble owner’s opinion, when he stated that “ the 
fulfil very satisfactorily the main object of all as regards warmth, it is equally evident that the old Lord Digby believed it the Queen’s proces- 
decay-preventing processes, viz., keeping out solution, especially if cold, will penetrate to a sion to St. Paul’s after the destruction of the 
moisture. M. Hervé Magnon (the chemist em- | greater depth the more the air inclosed in the Armada.” The fact is, that “that enchanting 
ployed by the French Government in all questions | stone is rarefied by heat. When practicable, it writer,” as Mr. Cunningham terms the author of 
connected with the preservation of materials) | is a good plan to warm and dry the stones pre- “The Castle of Otranto,” was more fond of 
told Mr. Burnell, when the latter visited Paris viously to the preserving process, either by heated romautic and fictitious air-building, than of 
for the purpose of collecting information for the braziers or by the injection of hot air. For the modest truths and substantial realities; and 
Committee on the Decay of the Stone of the application of silicate of potash, however, these that he indulged such supreme self-conceit, that 
Houses of Parliament, that if called upon to advise | latter precautions are unnecessary. In this he spurned the judgment of wiser and more 
as to the mode of preserving a stone of inferior case, indeed, dull weather is even preferable to judicious men. In such a case I take it to be 
quality, he should be very much disposed to recom- | warm and dry weather, and when the sun is the part of a true antiquary, as of a true philo- 


mend the employment of a mixture of oil (pro- | shining warm, it is even advisable to protect the sopher, to be guided by the maxim,— 


bably linseed or other drying oil) and wax, even work by means of cloths to prevent too rapid 
at the expense of having to renew it when re- | desiccation. 


quired. Uuder very favourable circumstances, 
when the stone was but little exposed, and when 
it had been applied previous to the absorption of 
moisture, oil has remained efficient for from five 
to ten years ; but this is its extreme length of 
duration. Mr. Daine’s composition of one part of 
sulphur in eight of linsced oil (patented 1854,— 


1765) appears to have answered very well for a} 


time. When a portion of the stonework of the 
Houses of Parliament, to which had been ap- 
plied in 1854, was examined in 1861, it was 
found to have generally prevented decay, and 
the surface of the stone proved to have been 
considerably hardened. A very valuable preser- 
vative, but only applicable to stones previous to 
their insertion in buildings, is coal-tar and cer- 
tain substances extracted from it. Mr. Hutchi- 
son, in his evidence before the Committee on the 
Decay of the Stone of the Houses of Parliament, 
after fifteen years’ experience in hardening and 
preserving stone, stated that, by plunging it into 
heated coul-tar,or into a colourless resin prepared 
from the latter, he was able to convert a very low- 
priced stone into a material perfectly impervious 
to water, and which has stood the exposure of 
fifteen years. The substance paraffin, prepared 
from coal-tar, and the name of which is derived 
from its remaining unaffected by all chemical 
agents (parum afinis, without affinity), is on this 
account likewise a very valuable preservative 
materia]), when it can be obtained cheap enough. 
A process which has a certain degree of per- 
manency, and which has been frequently recom- 
mended in the pages of the Builder, is the 
employment of a solution of soap and one of 
alum, which mutually decompose, forming an 
oleate of alumina, which constitutes an insoluble 
varnish, impervious to air. A solution of three- 
quarters of a pound of mottled soap in one 
gallon of boiling water, is spread steadily with 
@ large flat brush over the surface, allowed to 
dry for twenty-fuur hours, and then a solution of 
one-quarter of a pound of alum in two gallons 
of water applied similarly. It is not our inten- 
tion to enter into the subject of paints, or other 





THE QUEEN ELIZABETH PROCESSION IN 
THE KENSINGTON NATIONAL 
PORTRAIT GALLERY. 


Tose readers of the Builder who take an | 
‘interest in the treasures of historical art now | 
‘assembled at South Kensington, will be thank- 
| ful to Mr. Peter Cunningham for directing their 
‘attention to Mr. Scharf’s letter on the Procession 
| picture of Queen Elizabeth, as it may have 
“escaped the notice of some of them when it 
‘appeared in the Times. He has quoted it at 
length,* and therefore it speaks for itself, and 
briefly but convincingly unfolds the actual sub- 
ject of the design. Mr. Cunningham expresses 
his diesent, but he does not support that dissent 
by any arguments more pertinent than his 
abiding admiration of George Vertue, Edward 
Harley, Earl of Oxford, and Horace Walpole, 
Earl of Orford. He adds, indeed, some dates of 
the deaths of the noblemen of Elizabeth’s court, 
apparently to show that the subject cannot 
belong to the year 1600, because the personages 
supposed by Vertue to figure in it were mostly 
dead before that date. They were so: and that 
accounts for the circumstance that was always 
embarrassivg, and which struck me I may say 
some years before I met with the historical 
proofs of the real subject of the picture,—I mean 
that the heads assigned by Vertue to the Earl 
of Leicester and Lord Burghley are totally 
unlike their well-known features. 

Mr. Scharf expressly says that the portraits of 
the Earls of Leicester and Sussex, Lord Burghley, 
aud Heury Lord Hunsdon, are not to be found in 
the picture; and, having once ascertained the 
scene represented, I could as confidently have 
affirmed the same. But Mr. Scharf has done 
more than this. He has told us that three of 
the noblemen mistaken by Vertue are the Earl of 

















* Builder, June 23, p. 470, 


 Nullius addictus jurare in verba magistri.”” 


Least of all would I tie myself to the chariot- 
wheels of Horace Walpole, of whose inventive 
genius, in the interpretation of pictures, and 
attributing them to our English history, there are 
two outrageous instances that hung in his own 
gallery at Strawberry-hill, and are both en- 
graved in the “ Anecdotes of Painting.” They 
are also to be seen at South Kensington, having 
both been purchased at the Strawberry-hill sale 
by the Duke of Sutherland, and they stil! bear in 
the catalogue of the Special Exhibition their old 
titles given them by Walpole. 


No. 10.—MarriaceE or Henry VI.” 


Though this is nothing more than an example 
of the marriage of St. Joseph and the Blessed 
Virgin, termed by connoisseurs a Sposalizio, 
Walpole discovered in it the portraits of King 
Henry and his Queen Margaret, Archbishop 
Kempe, Cardinal Beaufort, Humphrey Duke of 
Gloucester, and others. 

The nimbus round the head of the bridegroom, 
the inscription on the hem of the bride’s robe, 
and the evident indication of her approaching 
maternity, are all in conformity with the usual 
conventionalities of this subject, and put out of 
question Walpole’s most fanciful and gratuitous 
hypothesis. The picture is probably Flemish, 
and nearly half a century later in date than the 
marriage of King Henry VI. 


“No. 27.—HuMPpuHREY PLANTAGENET, DUKE OF 
GLo’sTER.” 


This, again, is merely a religious picture, 
originally representing the Adoration of the 
Three Kings, but from which the centre panel 
that contained the Virgin and her Child happens 
to be lost. Walpole’s “ Duke of Gloucester” is 
one of the three kings kneeling to the Holy 
Infant. A second figure, described by Walpole 
as “a saint holding the duke’s cap of state in 
one hand, and a golden chalice in the other,” is 
another of the magi, holding his own cap, and 
his offering; the third is, as Walpole says, “in 
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the act of adoration,” in the background, end 
there algo is the manger or ox-stall. 

Besides the main design, on the doors of the 
same triptych are whole-length figures of St. 
Jerome and St. Ambrose; the former identified 
by his symbol of a lion, and the latter by his 
symbol of a scourge. These were converted by 
Horace Walpole into Cardinal Beaufort and 
Archbishop Kempe, and they form the authori- 
ties for the head of the Cardinal given as his 
portrait in Harding’s “ Shakspeare Illustrated,” 
1791, and for the portrait attributed to the 
archbishop engraved in the Geitleman’s Maga- 
zine for November, 1845. 

Shortly after the latter date these misappro- 
priations were fully exposed during a corre- 
spondence in the same periodical, in which the 
late Mr. Charles Edw. Long, the late Mr. E. J. 
Carlos, and I myself took part; and I may add 
that I recently went over the same ground in an 
article in the Transactions of the London and 
Middlesex Archeological Society, when noticing 
the chantry of the Tates in the church of All- 
hallows Barking, of which it is by no means 
improbable that this altar-piece was once an 
ornament, for the arms painted upon it are those 
of Sir Robert Tate (Lord Mayor of London 
1488), as Mr. Planché (Somerset Herald) has 
already pointed out in a former number of the 
Builder, p. 357. This also appears to be a 
Flemish painting, which was probably bought 
in the picture market of that day by Sir Robert 
Tate, and has therefore nothing else to do with 
English history but the shield of arms which he 
directed to be added as a memorial of his 
offering. 

If the Special Exhibition of Portraits at South 
Kensington is to render any permanent service 
to the history of art, or to the illustration of 
English history, the opportunity must be taken 
to correct such flagrant errors as these. And it 
should be remembered that they are the prolific 
parents of others. From the triptych, not only 
the assumed portrait of Cardinal Beaufort, but 
the head of “‘ the Duke of Gloucester ” also, was 
published as his actual portraiture in Harding’s 
“ Shakspeare Illustrated ;” whilst that of Queen 
Margaret, in the same work, was derived from 
the wedding picture. The whole group of the 
wedding picture was copied in Knight’s “ Picto- 
rial History of England,” and of course in his 
* Old England.” 

In the same way, from the pieture of Eliza- 
beth’s Procession the heads of Lord Hunsdon, 
Lady Effingham, and Lady Hunsdon were fabri- 
cated by J. Thane, and are duly—or rather un- 
duly—described in Grainger’s “ Biographical 
History” as their real portraits; assertions 
which it has hitherto been impossible to contra- 
dict from a comparison with any other engraved 
portraits of the same persons, fcr no others have 
been published. 

I shall reserve for the Society of Antiquaries, 
to whom Vertue’s large engraving of that pic- 
ture belongs, the further details which confirm 
the subject to be the Marriage of Lord Herbert 
and Mistress Anne Russell, at Blackfriars, in the 
year 1600; but I understand that Mr. Scharf, 
at (this) Friday’s meeting of the Archzeological 
Institute, will probably elucidate more com- 
pletely the portraitures it contains. He has 
already told us that the bridegroom, Lord Her- 
bert (afterwards the first Marquess of Worces- 
ter), appears as one of the six knights that carry 
the Queen in her litter. There are various other 
portraits on the canvas, no doubt, and some of 
them will probably be identified. I shall far- 
ther be very anxious to learn to what painter 
Mr. Scharf is inclined to attribute this most 
interesting and instructive monument of English 
art. Joun Goucn Nicos. 








THE DENNETT FIREPROOF 
CONSTRUCTION. 


TuHIs invention, patented about twelve years 
since by Messrs. Dennett, of Nottingham, is now 
becoming extensively adopted, we are informed, 
both in London and the provinces. It consists 
of a concrete, having for its base the sulphate of 
lime, an article found chiefly in the counties of 
Derby and Nottingham. For the other com- 
ponent any hard porous material is used, such 
as broken bricks, cinders, or oolitic stone; but 
bricks, as being the most readily procurable, and 
combining the two necessary qualities in the 
highest degree, are preferably used. 

The extraordinary hardness which this concrete 
Squires would, to those accustomed to the use of 
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Section «id Plan of the Dennett Fireproof Construction. 














the ordinary plaster of Paris, be extremely sur- 
prising. The absorbent nature of the material 
which is used in its manufacture, gives to the 
composition a character wholly different from 
any other preparation of the sulphate of lime, 
and to this peculiarity the success of the inven- 
tion is mainly ascribed. 

The arch form is that in which the concrete is 
generally applied, with this modification, that 
the spandrels are sometimes filled in so as to 
form a horizontal floor, which may be finished 
in the material itself, or left rough to receive 


every foot of epan. It will be obvious that the 


of a beam as that of an arch; and this ig prac- 
tically proved by the fact of its exerting little or 
no lateral thrust on the walls upon which it 
rests. 

Where there is no objection to a curved surface 
on the under-side, the cost, it is stated, does not 
exceed, in some cases, that of an ordinary floor 
composed of boards, joists, and plaster ceiling. 

The simplicity of this method cially recom- 
mends it for use in cottages. Forming both floor 
and ceiling in one mass, it presents a medium 
proof against fire and souna, and not liable to 
decay ; and, what is no unimportant considera- 
tion in the crowded districts of our large towns, 





affording no harbour for vermin. 


any other description of paving. Spans up to | 
10 feet are bridged over in this manner, and | 
much wider ones have been executed. The | 
minimum rise given to the arches is one inch to | 


floor in this form possesses as much the nature | 





A finished surface can be produced in the 
material itself; bat any required description of 
paving, such as stone, tiles, asphalte, or cement, 
can be conveniently substituted. 

Where a wood floor and flat ceiling are re- 
quired, two series of light joists are inserted, 
those to which the floor-boards are nailed being 
mere fillets bedded in the material itself, and 
those for the ceiling resting upon the lower 
flanges of the girders which support the arches. 

Mr. G. G, Scott, about seven years since, 
_ adopted this system for the thorough fireproofing 
of Kelham Hall, a large mansion near Newark. 
The floors of the upper bed-rooms were finished 
in the material itself, and coloured decoration 
freely disposed on the soffits of the arches and the 
lower flanges of the wrought-iron girders, both of 
which are exposed. Mr. Scott, in bearing testi- 
mony to the advantages of the system, says that 
“the arches are so entirely in one mass, that 
they cover the space like a compact shell or in- 
verted basin, and are consequently almost wholly 
free from lateral pressure.” 

But it is not alone as a fire-proof construction 
that the invention is valuable. The ease with 
which any form of groined or domed vault can 
|be executed in the material, without the labour 
| of entting, renders it an excellent substitute for 
brick or stone, and it is indeed applicable, in 
| many instances where considerations of cost or 
| want of strength in the supporting walls to resist 
Outward thrast would quite preclude their use. 
| The ceiling over the principal stairease at the 
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new Foreign Offices is one of the best examples 
of vaulting on this principle. The hall, which 
is about 65 ft. long by 26 ft. wide, is divided 
into three compartments. The two end com- 

ments of ceiling consist of semi-cylindrical 
coffered vaults, the depth of the panels, which 
are octagonal, being 11 in., and their thick- 
ness 7 in., making a total thickness in the 
margins of 18 in. Each panel is intended to 
receive a cast-plaster patera, which will be 
secured to the panel by an iron bolt. The centre 
compartment is occupied by a dome of an 
average thickness of 8 in., springing from a 
stone cornice, which is circular on plan. The 
spandrels formed by this cornice, and the 
rectangular intersections of walls, are also formed 
by a solid mass of the concrete. 

It is intended to construct a groined vault 
over the cabinet-room of no less span than 
36 ft. The ceilings of corridors throughout are 
executed in semicircular groined vaults, divided 
into square compartments by stone arch-rims. 

With regard to the strength of the construc- 
tion we may mention that some experiments 
instituted by Mr. Legg, the district surveyor, at 
the new town-hall of Hackney, which has been 
recently fire-proofed by Messrs. Dennett, pro- 





duced the most satisfactory results. The floor 


chosen for the experiment was occupied by three | 


arches 13 ft. long 5} ft. span, rising 5 in. on the 
soffit, and horizontal on the upper surface (shown | 
in our diagram). The material was 4 in. thick 
on the crown, and 9 in. at the haunches. The | 
girders upon which the arches rested were of | 
rolled iron, 8} in. deep and 4 inches broad on the | 
flange. 

A number of bricks were placed upon the 
centre arch, forming a stack 8} ft. long, 4 ft. 
wide, and 6 ft. high, weighing 6} tons, or nearly 


village of St. Riquier, where the church has a 
moat elaborately decorated fagade, well worthy 
of an architect’s notice. 

Paris.—At the museum of the Louvre, the 
famous statue of “ Diane et la Biche” has been 
age shes pment = the salon carré, and some 
of the other parts of the great picture e 
have received celebrated Bt to Fa 
them. The number of persons constantly copy- 
ing the most capital pictures much impede a 
quiet view ; indeed, some of the finest works are 
unapproachable. Certainly it is not for study of 
young artists to improve themselves, as several 
of the copyists are elderly men and women, who 
work at it year after year. What becomes of 
these numerous copies ? 

The “ Pavillon Denon,” immediately under the 
picture-gallery, is now open, and contains in six 
separate parts, casts of the whole of the Trajan 
column at Rome, with the four sides of the 
pedestal. The whole of the casts are bronzed, 
and each portion of the column being about 
15 ft. in height, gives an admirable opportunity 
of observing the details of the bas-reliefs. 

The department of architecture in the Ex- 
hibition of Modern Art, now held in the Palace 
of Industry, in the Champs Elysées, is very 
limited. There are the usual number of designs 
for palaces, triumphal arches, churches, &c., but 
none of striking note, besides many careful 
drawings of interiors of churches in Italy, Spain, 
and elsewhere. The whole number is only 74. 
The total number of works of all descriptions 
forming the Exhibition is 3,338. The works 
sent by the students at Rome are placed in a 
separate saloon; the best praise of them is to 
say nothing. 

The Prince Napoleon has sold his Pompeian 
villa, in the Avenue Montaigne, to one M. Berr, 


question than in London; but the deaths re- 
ferred to scarlatina, diphtheria, and typhus and 
typhoid fevers, were relatively much higher, 
The mean temperature of the air during the 
week in New York was 62°1°; in London it wag 
only 56°2°; the lowest night temperature in the 
former being 53°, while in London it was 38°6°, 
The amount of rain which fell daring the week 
in the two cities was the same, 1’8 inches; the 
atmosphere in New York, however, seems to 
have been remarkably dry on the last two days 
of the week, the mean degree of humidity being 
respectively only 8, and 4, complete saturation 
being represented by 100. This is an amount of 
dryness unknown in this country; the average 
degree of humidity in London during the same 
week was 72, while in New York it was only 48. 








SANITARY CONDITION OF ISLINGTON. 


THe Medical Officer of Health for Islington 
has sent in his report for the month of May, 
which has been issued in a printed form. 
According to this report, taking the death-rate 
of May for the last ten years as the standard of 
comparison, the number of deaths registered 
during the four weeks ending the 26th of May, 
should have been about 280; instead of this the 
deaths actually registered amounted to 360. 
This high mortality is probably due, in a great 
measure, to the low atmospheric temperature of 
the month. The excess of mortality is notice- 
able in every one of the principal classes among 
which the causes of death are distributed. The 
reporter says he cannot avoid suspecting that 
| there is some additional cause in operation, 
| depressing vital power. One or two deaths from 





4 cwt. on every superficial foot of the base of the who has placed a turnstile at the gate, and the | “ English cholera” and “ choleraic diarrhea” 
stack. The load was sustained for several days public are admitted to view it by paying a franc. have been recorded each week by the Registrar- 


without any sensible deflexion, either of the 
girders or of the crown of the arch ; and after a 


careful examination the test was considered per- fountains, bath, and marble flooring make it a) 


fectly satisfactory, and the load removed. 


It is unquestionably a very beautiful small 
building ; but the water in the atrium, the 


very chilly domicile, unsuitable for a northern 


The following farther tests were then applied, climate. M. Berr is much at a loss how to 
by the direction of the architect, Mr. Austin. employ his purchase; in the endeavour to form 
A rough block of Portland stone, weighing about | what he calls a museum, he has hung a number 
280 lb., was hoisted over the centre of one of the of inferior pictures, called Old Masters, on the 
side arches and being suddenly detached, with a walls. A more vulgar anachronism could not 
fall of 13 ft., broke into, but not through, the have been perpetrated. It might make a café 
crown of the arch, and there lodged. Another in the summer months. We believe he already 
block of stone, weighing 750 Ib., was subse- | repents of his purchase. 


quently hoisted and let fall from the same height | 


A statue of the Empress Josephine is to be 


as the last, and passed quite through the centre placed at the junction of the Rue Galilée, at 
arch, the aperture being cut clean through with- Chaillot, and culminating point of the Avenue 


out any radial fissures, and without causing any 
disturbance of the adjoining arches, although one 
had been previously broken, as before described. | 


de I’ Impératrice Joséphine, which leads from the 
Arc de Triomphe de I’Etoile to the Quai de 
Billy. The execution of the statue is confided 


General. Another warning consists in the pre- 
| valence of “influenza” pretty generally in 
London,—a disease which has commonly in this 
country been the precursor of epidemic cholera. 
It has not been of a severe type. He urges 
upon all householders in the parish the para- 
mount necessity there is at the present time that 
they should see to the careful cleansing of their 
water cisterns and water-butts, and their dust- 
bins. Five cases of “enteric fever” have just 
been sent to the hospital from a tidy and well- 


| drained house in Upper Holloway, due to no 


other cause than the use of drinking-water from 
a cistern which, to judge by the appearance of 
the water, could never have been cleansed since 
the house was built. The cistern was most in- 
conveniently situated for cleansing. The re- 
porter is very much dissatisfied with the irregu- 


The system is to be used at the new St. to M. Vitol Dubray, and it is to be of the best lar manner in which the collection of dust and 


Thomas’s Hospital, and the Custom House at 
Bombay. 





NOTES FROM FRANCE. 


Boulogne-sur-Mer.—A shapeless mass of brick | 
and stone is now being erected, of considerable 
dimensions, without any pretension of form or 
design, merely heaped together on the beach, 
near the public baths. It is said to be intended | 
for an aquarium. The cost to the town will be 
20,000 francs ; and the shapeless mass is uni- 
formly condemned as the utmost disfigurement 
it were possible to imagine. On the quay, fur- 
ther up the harbour, stands the bronze life-size 
statue of Dr. Jenner, the discoverer of vaccination, 
lately erected. He is represented bare-headed, 
and wearing a long-tailed evening coat, with 
trousers. 

Amiens.—The restoration of the fagade of the 
cathedral is nearly finished, a very small portion 
only remaining to be effected. It is free from 
all scaff.ldmg. The fine bronze effigies of 
Bishops Evrard and Geoffroy IL., of the thirteenth 
century, which stood on the pavement inside the 
grand porch, have been taken up, and it is pro- 
posed to place them between the pillars of the 
nave, as in their late position they were exposed 
to great injury from the gamins sometimes 
sitting on them. They will be protected by 
railings in their new situation. 

Abbeville—M. Boucher de Perthes has made 
immense additions to his museum, in the Rue 
des Minimes, of every kind of Bric-a-brac oddity. 
His passion for the worked flints of pre-historic 
times has somewhat cooled. A portion of this 
class of objects of the museum, with the famous 
jaw-bone, he has presented to the Museum of 
St. Germain, near Paris. A drive through a 





pretty country of about seven miles leads to the 


Carrara marble. The model approved of repre- 
sents the Empress with the Imperial mantle, and 


crowned with a diadem. It will be inaugurated | 


before the Exhibition of 1867, and is to be placed 
on a pedestal of Echallion stone. It was on the 
19 Ventdse an V (9th March, 1796) that 
Josephine Tascher dela Pagerie, widow of General 
de Beauharnais, was married in second wedlock 
to General Bonaparte. 

The foundations for the new Hétel Dieu are 
being taken out to a depth of from three to four 
métres, where the primitive soil of the ancient 
island has been reached. A number of founda- 
tions of Gallo-Roman structure have been laid 
bare, also those of early buildings of the 
Christian times. 








THE HEALTH OF NEW YORK. 


THERE is now published in New York a weekly 
return of mortality and temperature, on some- 
what the same model as our own weekly return 
relating to London and twelve other large towns 
of the United Kingdom. A copy of the return 
relating to the week ending the 2nd inst. having 
just come to hand, it is interesting to compare it 
with that for our metropolis in the same week. 
New York and Brooklyn together contain, ac- 
cording to the census of 1865, a population of 
1,022,498 persons, and the 478 deaths recorded 
during the week ending Saturday, 2nd June, 
show an annual rate of mortality equal to 244 
per 1,000. During the same week in London 
1,540 deaths were recorded, which give an 
annual rate of 26°2 per 1,000, almost the same 
rate that prevailed in New York, exclusive of 
Brooklyn. The proportion of all deaths from 
zymotic diseases in the American capital to the 
total deaths, was rather smaller in the week in 


refuse is carried out. 





THE DRAINAGE OF OXFORD. 


Tue drainage question was brought under 
| consideration in the Oxford Local Board, last 
week, by a report from their drainage com- 
mittee that they had fully considered the report 
of their surveyor, Mr. Galpin, and recommended 
it to the Board for their consideration. 

The surveyor’s report, having been printed, 
had been sent to each member of the Board, and 
was taken as read. It recommended the outfall 
to be at or near Sandford, but left various points 
undecided upon; and there were alterations 
suggested by Mr. Bazalgette, to whom the 
original plan of the survey had been referred, 
but with which alterations Mr. Galpin did not 
agree. The cost of the whole scheme, it was, 
believed, would be from 45,0001. to 50,0001. Mr 
Galpin estimated it at 45,000I., of which 20,0007, 
would be for the outfall at Sandford. 

Under all the circumstances, Sir Benjamin 
Brodie, who read a letter from Mr. Rawlinson, 
criticising the plan of Mr. Galpin and Mr. Bazal- 
gette’s alterations, moved,—“ That an eminent 
civil engineer be employed by the Board to 
undertake the responsibility of advising as to the 
best plan of drainage for Oxford, and superintend- 
ing itsexecution.” An amended form of motion, 
however, to which Sir Benjamin assented, was 
agreed to by a majority of 32 to 8, to the effect 
“that the plans and reports prepared by the sur- 
veyor, Mr. Galpin, for the drainage of the district 
are worthy the consideration of the Board, and 
entitle him to an acknowledgment of his ser- 
vices ; and with a view to obtain further valuable 
information, so as to render the drainage of 
Oxford and the utilization of its sewage as per- 
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fect as possible, it is resolved that a civil en- 
gineer of high standing be appointed by the 
Board, and that Mr. Galpin be associated with 
him in order to make final arrangements, &c.” 

The letter of Mr. Rawlinson contains the 
following conclading remarks :— 


*‘ As sewage irrigation will be imperative, there should 
be plans, sections, and details of sewage-well, engines, 
pumps, mains, and sluices; a plan of the land proposed 
to be purchased or rented, with estimates, in detail, of 
the proposed outlay and working expenses, 

In my opinion, an area of land, not exceeding 300 
statute acres, will fully purify the entire sewage of 
Oxford, This land should not be liable to flooding. 

With respect to the ultimate execution of the works 

roposed, a resident clerk of works, having foremen under 

im, will be necessary. The work should be measured 
monthly, as executed, and should be paid for on certificate 
from the engineer. These certificates, with copies of the 
detailed measurements, to be vouchers for the auditors. 

All the bricks required for sewers should be made 
specially for the purpose. 

The sewering and draining of Oxford will require the 
entire and undivided services of an experienced man 
during the entire period of execution; and this man 
should not have any portion of bis work to learn in 
Oxford, at the cost of the Board. There should be mature 
experience brought to bear in such works rather than 
mere ‘confidence,’ or there is a risk that the resulta may 
not be so economical, nor so satisfactory as they may and 
ought to be,” 








THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
PROMOTION OF SOCIAL SCIENCE. 


THE general meeting will be held this year 
in Manchester, from the 3rd to the 10th of 
October next. Lord Stanley will probably be 
president, unless political changes prevent. The 
special questions chosen by the standing com- 
mittees of the several departments for discussion 
at the meeting, include the following :— 

Jurisprudence.—What are the best means of 
extending and securing an international law of 
copyright ? . 

Education—By what means can the impedi- 
ments to the education of the children of the 
manual labour class, arising from the apathy or 
poverty of parents and the claims of the market 
for labour, be most effectually removed? B 
what means can education be most effectually 
extended to the smaller rural parishes and the 
most destitute classes in large towns ? 

Health.—What means ought to be adopted to 
prevent the production of smoke in large towns 7 
How can the pollution of rivers, by the refuse 
and sewage of towns, be best prevented ? What 
legislative or other measures should be employed | 
more effectually to prevent the adulteration of | 
food ? 


was a densely crowded one. Mr. Bloxam read 
a paper on “ The Sepulchral Monuments of Lei- 
cestershire,” which was followed by an amusing 
one on “The Langton Churches,” by the Rev. 
George Ayliffe Poole. Mr. W. H. Gatty then 
read a “Sketch of the History of St. Mary-in- 
Arden, and the Chapelry or Township of Market 
Harborough.” On Friday, an excursion took 
place to various churches in the neighbourhood 
of Market Harborough, a large number of mem- 
bers of the society and their friends taking part 
in the excursion. Foxton, Gumley, Saddington, 
Mowsley, Laughton, Marston Trussell, and Luben- 
ham, were visited. The party then returned to 
Market Harborough, where luncheon was par- 
taken of, after which the excursion was resumed, 
and Rothwell, Desborough, and Braybrooke were 
visited. 





THE TRADES MOVEMENT. 


Whitehaven.—The strike amongst the opera- 
tive painters has been amicably settled. This 
has been effected by the masters offering their 
workmen an advance of 2s. per week upon their 
present wages. The demand of the workmen 
was originally for 3s. per week, but being satis. 
fied with the concession made by their masters, 
they have now resumed work. 

Hanley.—Henry Bishop and William Gurnell, 
bricklayers, were taken up under a warrant and 
charged at Fenton Police Court with having 
absented themselves from their work without 
giving proper notice. It appears that in conse. 
quence of the bricklayers of the district being 
on strike, Mr. John Steele, builder, of Hanley, 
went to Stratford-on-Avon in May, for the pur- 
pose of engaging men. Mr. Steele verbally, he 
says, engaged the prisoners to work for him 
fifty-eight hours a week, and to be paid sixpence 
per hour. He made a definite arrangement for 
them to work a month on those terms, and a 
week’s notice to be given before terminating the 





Birmingham.—At a recent meeting of the 


from the operatives, through Mr. Lloyd, to the 


master builders a proposition was submitted | 


effect that they were willing to cease work at, 


engagement. They worked from the 30th of 
May till the 8th of June, when having been paid 
‘their wages they ceased working. They had 
been informed that there was a strike in the 


one or four o'clock on Saturday afternoon at district before they entered into the arrange- 
63d. per hour. The operative bricklayers had ment with Mr. Steele. Prisoners, who were 
been in communication with the other trade admitted as witnesses for each other, declared 
societies to know if the carpenters were willing they had not stipulated to work for any definite 
to leave off work at one o’clock on Saturdays, if, period, and that it was the custom in the part of 
they were requested to do so by their employers, | the country from which they came to leave an 
and the bricklayers were also anxious to know | employer whenever they thought it advisable to 
if the carpenters would put any obstacle in the|do so. The reason they left Mr. Steele was, that 
way of leaving off work at that time, and an they did not like the class of work which they 
answer was promised on Saturday. Under that | had to do, and that instead of being employed in 


resume work. After some discussion it was re- 
solved,—‘‘ That this meeting, having heard the 
proposition of the operative bricklayers through 


ters and men is to redeem the pledge publicly 
given to each other to abide by the result of 
arbitration ; and resolves, until the men have 
redeemed that pledge by returning to work 
under the rules settled by arbitration, no further 
proposition from them can be considered.” 
Preston.— For about a month the stonemasons 
were on strike, their claim being a reduction in 
the hours of labour. They preferred this to ad- 
vanced wages, and they have now got, substan- 
tially, what they required. The employers 
entered into a strong combination against them, 


had to follow. The joiners and the flaggers and 
slaters are on strike, the former wanting more 





Economy and Trade.—What measures, legis- 


money and the latter certain alterations in their 


arrangement the bricklayers were willing to} 


Mr. Lloyd, feels that the first duty of both mas-| 


straightforward building, according to promise, 
they were sent to do repairs only. Mr. Steele 
said they made no complaint before leaving. 
The prisoners promised to return to their work, 
and the decision of the magistrates was adjourned 

> allow them an opportanity of fulfilling their 
,sromise. A bricklayer’s labourer, who had a 
| similar charge made against him, also undertook 
to return to his work. 

Dundee.—The fourth arnual gathering of the 
associated joiners and carpenters of Scotland 
took place in Dundee on Saturday week, under 
rather inauspicious circumstances, the weather 
being most unpropitionus nearly the whole of 





‘the day. The meeting this year was of a two- 


fold nature, being, in the first place, for the pur- 


'pose of celebrating the annual gathering of the 
but one or two firms gave way, and all the others | 


members of the association ; and, secondly, to 
inaugurate the adoption of the nine-hours move- 


;ment, which has taken effect among the joiners 
| and other building trades in Dundee. The meet- 


lative and other, should be adopted in order to rules. The other day some strange joiners en- | ing, so far as the turn-out of the members of the 


supply better dwellings for the labouring classes ? 
and what means ought to be adopted for im- 
proving the management of workhouses ? 

The meeting is expected to be a very large and 
important one. The Rev. W. L. Clay, M.A., has 
been elected secretary; Mr. G. W. Hastings 
continuing to act as general secretary to the 
Association. 








NORTHAMPTONSHIRE AND 
LEICESTERSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL AND 
ARCH.Z OLOGICAL SOCIETIES. 


A GENERAL meeting of these societies was held 
at Harborough on Thursday and Friday, the 21st 
and 22nd of June, under the patronage of the 
Lords-Lieutenant of the two counties and of the 
Bishop of the diocese. There was a very large 
assembly of members and friends of the socie- 
ties, considerable interest also being taken in the 
meeting by the public generally. The architec- 
tural features of the parish church were pointed 
out by Mr.M H. Bloxam, who said that the church 
had been restored in an excellent manner. The 
visitors then proceeded to the Church of St. 
Mary, near the railway station, and Mr. Bloxam 
also gave a brief description of it. A Roman 
encampment was then visited, but of this Mr. 
Bloxam merely said a few words, as the subject 
would be fully entered into in a paper that 
would be read in the evening by Mr. Gatty. The 
museum was opened to the public at three 
o’clock in the afternoon, and was visited by a 
very large number of persons, the Corn Ex- 
change, in which it was arranged, being crowded 
for some hours. There was an extensive collec. 
tion of curiosities. At six o'clock a dinner took 
place in the Corn Exchange, under the presi- 
dency of Sir William de Capel Brooke, bart. The 
evening meeting took place at eight o'clock, Sir 
W. de Capel Brooke presiding. The meeting 


| tered the town at the inducement of the mas- 


ters, and they had to be sharply looked after lest 
they should fall into the hands of the men on 


are secking more money; and the scavengers, 
&c., in the employ of the local board of health 
have made application for additional pay, but 
they have met with a blank refusal, and are 
continuing their work at the old remuneration. 

Bacup.—The painters are on strike for an) 
advance of 3d. per hour. 

Blackburn.—The plumbers and glaziers are 
on strike. Their employers have offered them 
more money, but they want an alteration in the 
regulation as to apprentices. The stonemasons 
are also on strike for a reduction in the hours of 
labour. 

Carlisle—The operative painters, who have 


at length come to terms with their employers. | 
The men asked for an advance of 3s. a week, 
with certain arrangements as to country work ; 
and the masters offered them 5d. per hour. The 
men, however, objected to the hour system of 
payment, and held cat against it till the begin. 
ning of last week, when they agreed to accept 
it; and they have now resumed work upon the 
terms offered by the masters. The masons ure 
| still on strike, and so are the joiners and cabinet- 
makers. The master joiners have offered to 
submit their dispute to arbitration, but the men 
have refused to do so. 

Cockermvuth.—The journeymen joiners gave 
notice to their employers that they would re- 
quire an advance of 2s. per week above the 
ordinary 22s. Three of the employers acceded 
to the men’s demanda, but no decision has been 
arrived at with regard to the remainder. A 
strike of the masons in the employ of Mr. Grave 
has been settled, the advance demanded having 
been complied with, 





| trade was concerned, was, however, very suc- 


cessful. The day was observed by the Dundee 


branch of the association as a general holiday, in 
strike, several of whom were looking out for order that they might be enabled to welcome 
their arrival at the railway station and in the their brethren from a distance. A procession 


streets contiguous thereto. The bricksetters | 


took place, which must have contained 1,500 or 
1,600 persons, and extended nearly a quarter of 
a mile, studded with numerous flags and ban- 
ners, and accompanied by four instrumental 
bands. About 500 or 600 of the Dundee men 
turned out, 








PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


East Retford.—The foundation-stone of a new 
town-hall has been laid here in the presence of 
the members of the town council, several of the 
magistrates, and leading inhabitants. The new 
hall will cost about 9,0001. The front is after 


been on strike since the beginning of May, have j the Romanesque school, and is to be executed 


in Bath stone, relieved by having the plinths 
and columns executed in red Mansfield. The 
ground-plan contaios offices and grand staircase 
in front, with a poultry market at the back. A 
housekeeper’s residence and cooking kitchen are 
also attached. The principal floor comprises 
the council chamber and retiring-room, record- 
room, &c., and the town-hall over the market in 
the rear. The hall is provided with retiring- 
rooms at both ends, so that it is applicable for 
the purposes of public meetings, sessions-house, 
and assemblies or concerts. A lift is provided 
from the kitchen for the convenience of public 
banquets or tea-meetings ; and, for the conveni- 
ence of ladies and others, a gallery is provided 
at one end. The corn exchange, butchers’, and 
vegetable markets are at the extreme end of the 
site, next to Carol-gate, and are designed to 
correspond with the front building. 

Needham Market.—The chief stone of a new 
town-hall has been laid in this small town. It 





is designed in the Italian style, with semicircula? 
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openings, faced with white bricks, relieved with | 


red and black work and with moulded bricks 


over string-courses and cornices. It stands on a | 
plot of ground fronting Needham Market-street, | 


and by the side of Church-lane; while, almost 
immediately opposite, is the Dissenting chapel. 
The building will include a petty sessions court, 
a residence for a police sergeant and constable, 
two cells for prisoners, a public library and 
reading-room. The lecture-room will accommo- 
date upwards of 300 persons. The contract has 
been taken by Mr. Godfrey, of Needham, for 
1,3001., from the designs of Mr. Frederick 
Barnes, of Ipswich, architect. Mr. Scopes, of 
Needham, is the bricklayer. 

Leighton Buzzard.—Mesers. Bassett, Son, & 
Harris, of the Old Private Bawk, at Leighton 
Buzzard and other towns in the district, are 
having a building erected, wherein to carry on 
their business as bankers. It stamds in the High- 
street, on the site of the late old building. The 
style is Venetian-Gothic, the front of Ancaster 
stone (Lincolnshire). Mr. A. Waterhouse, of 
London, is the architect, and Mr. A. Kimberley, 
of Banbury, Oxfordshire, the builder. The esti- 
mated cost is between 4,0001. and 5,0001. 

Northop (North Wales).—Thw restoration of 
Soughton Hall is now completed. Twelve months 
ago the work of demolition commenced, and the 
proprietor (the Rev. R. H. Howard) has had 
extensive alterations and additions made, care 
being taken to preserve the relics of the past. 
Spacious reception-rooms have been added. Mr. 
Walton, of London, was the architect, and the 
work has been done by Messrs. Bibby, of Flint, 





builders; the painting, &., by Mr. J. Hall. 
Messrs. Brown & Lamont, of Chester, have 


THE BUILDER. 





building purposes, and recommending the board to 
approve of the same, was read. 

Mr. Phillips moved the adoption of the report, and 
Mr. Savage an amendment,—‘“ That, inasmuch as the 
board have limited their purchase of the land for the pur- 
pose of Finsbury Park to 120 acres, instead of taking the 
250 acres authorised by the 20 & 21 Vic., cap. 150, no por- 
tion of the land so taken be let or sold, but that the whole 
be devoted for the health and recreation of the public.” 

After a couple of hours’ di ion, the consideration 

of the question was adjourned. 
_ The Chairman intimated that the arrangements for lay- 
ing the foundation-stone of the southern Thames Embank. 
ment would be completed by next Friday, when it would 
be for the Board to appoint a day for the ceremony. 

A letter was received from Mr. Furness, stating that a | 
meeting of his creditors would take place that day (the | 
22nd inst.). The letter was sent for consideration and | 
papers to the Finance and Thames Embankment Com- 
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NORTH STAFFORDSHIRE NEW 
INFIRMARY, HARTSHILL, STOKE-UPON. 
TRENT. 


Tuk land purchased for the new infirmary | 
consists of 10 acres, and is part of the Mount | 
estate, lying to the west of the new road from | 
Penkhull to Hartshill. The site of the build. | 
ings is an elevated one, with a substratum of | 
red sandstone. The principal front will have a 
western aspect, and extensive views over the 
surrounding country will be obtained from | 
almost every portion of the buildings. One 
peculiarity of the site, namely, the great differ- | 
ence of level in its surface, has been carefully 
studied in the arrangement of plan, this differ- | 





ence being as much as 30 ft. between the | 
‘and hung in two parts, both of them made to 
| open, and glazed with strong plate glass; they 


highest and lowest points. Speaking generally, 
however, the southern half of the buildings wili 


occupied by the female division of sick wards 
and the out-patients’ department ; the latter is 
placed in the western pavilion, and is two stories 
in height, and consists of two large waiting- 
rooms, with water-closets for males and females 
attached, five consulting-rooms for the surgeons 
and physicians, a surgery, private examination- 
room, dispensary, laboratory, and drug stores. 

The eastern pavilion contains one surgical! 
ward for twenty-two beds, and one medical ward 
for twenty-two beds, also the dormitories of the 
nurses and servants. 

The small central pavilion on this side con- 
sists of a medical and a surgical ward for six 
beds each. 

The western and eastern pavilions are con- 
nected as on the male’s side by two small wards 
for special cases, one to contain four beds, the 
other a single bed; and a day-room. Each ward 
has a nurse’s room, scullery, and clothes-room 
attached to it ; also bath-room, lavatories, water- 
closets, sinks, shoot for foul linen, service-lift, 
and fire-plug. To the accident ward is added a 
reception-room, where serious cases can be at- 
tended to, and admitted into the ward without 
disturbance to the ward itself. 

The large wards will be 88 ft. in length, 25 ft. 
in width, and 15 ft. high, giving 1,500 eubie feet 
for each patient; and, in the wards for special 
cases, 1,875 cubic feet will be given for each 
patient. The staircases will be of oak. 

The floor-boards of the wards will be of oak, 
and the walls finished in Keene’s cement. The 
windows, for the most part, will be sashes, 
placed in the side and end walls of the wards, 


supplied some carved chimney-pieces in old oak, stand on one level, and the northern half on | will reach from within 2} ft. of the floor, to 1 ft. 


taken from the building; and one restored in| 


the library is of ancient carving. 
Middlesbro’.—Mr. William Bellerby, of York, 

is the principal contractor for the erection of the 

exchange for Middlesbro’. He will execute the 


another, the average difference being about 
15 ft. 

The higher level has been taken for that of 
the principal ground-floor, and the lower level | 


for a sub-ground floor; so that the northern | 


of the ceiling. The wards will be warmed by 
open fireplaces; those to large wards will be 
double, and in the centre of the room. Fresh 
air will be admitted into them by the windows 
and by external openings provided for the pur- 


joiner’s work, and Mr. George Bailey and Mr. | half of the buildings will have one story below | pose, and the vitiated air will be drawn off by 


j 


Thomas Biscomb, both of York, will execute the | that of the southern half. In this lower story | extracting-shafts. 


stonemasons’ and bricklayers’ work. The build-| 
ing is estimated to cost close upon 28,0001. 


will be the dispensary, laboratory, drug stores, | 


In adcition to the principal group of buildings, 


| house stores, coal stores, one ward for “ excep- two detached blocks, one for males, the other for 


, tional cases” for six beds, bed-rooms for the | females, are provided for the reception of fever 





THE INTERNATIONAL HORTICULTURAL 
EXHIBITION. 


We hear with great satisfaction, that after 
payment of all expenses, including more, per- 
haps, in the City than might have been expected, | 
the balance is about 3,0001. Sir Wentworth | 
Dilke presided at the anniversary dinner of the | 
Gardeners’ Royal Benevolent Institution, on| 
Wednesday last, and in the course of the pro- | 
ceedings, on the part of the executive committee 
of the Exhibition, he handed to the treasurer of 
the Institution a cheque for 1,0001., as one-third 
of the profit. The disposal of the remaining 
two-thirds is not yet determined on. 








COMPETITIONS. 


Bristol Assize Cowrts.—The town council offered 
three premiums for the three best designs for 
improving the present Assize Courts, and having 
called in the assistance of Mr. Waterhouse, 
architect, have awarded the three premiums 
to three designs sent in by one firm, Messrs. 
E. Godwin & Crisp. It is stated that there will 
be yet another competition. 





METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS. 


Ar the last weekly meeting of this board, about thirty 
gentlemen, including Mr. Torrens, M.P., Mr. Alderman 
Lusk, M.P., and the Rev. D. Wilson ome of Islington), 
waited on the board, as a deputation from the inhabitants 
of the borough of Finsbury, to present a memorial in 
reference to the alleged — for building pur- 
— of a certain portion of land purchased for Finsbury 

ark. 

_ The memorialists reminded the board that the original 
intention was to purchase 250 scres for the Rt s of 
the park, and that 20 acres of it might be built upon. 
Only 120 acres had, however, been purchased. The me- 
morialists considered that this small e was barely 
sufficient for the purpose intended, and hoped none of it 
would be devoted to building p 

The Chairman said a question had certainly arisen as to 
whether a portion of the land should be devoted to build- 
ing a no decision had as yet been arrived at. 

e memorial was referred to the ts Committee. 

A report from the Streets Committee, submitting a plan 
of Finsbury Park, showing pe cae arrangement of 
building sites on the 20 acres of land-wirich it was stated 
in the report the board was empowered to dispose of for 





the nurses and servants, pantries, larders, ser- | 
vanta’ hall, and kitchen and scullery, both of 
which are of the height of two stories, and | 
beneath them are the ale and beer cellars. 

The principal buildings are arranged round a | 
central garden court, about 140 ft. long by 70 ft. | 
wide, its length being in the direction of east | 
and west. This garden court is surrounded by 
a glazed corridor or cloister, one story in height, 
and forming an open terrace above, which con-_ 
nects and affords a communication between all | 
parts of the main buildings. To the west or 
front of this court, is placed a central block of | 
buildings, three stories in height, containing the | 
principal entrance, board-room and chapel, and | 
apartments for the house surgeon and pap. | 
Immediately im the rear of this block, and} 
within the garden court, are placed the museum | 
and library, with the operating theatre above, 
which will be lighted by a northern window and 
a roof light, and to which will be attached a 
patients’ lift. 

To the east of the central court is another 
block of buildings, containing the matron’s 
rooms, linen store, and house dining-room, &c. 

On the southern side of the central court the 
male division of sick wards is arranged : they 
consist of two large and one small intermediate 
pavilion, and one large and one small special 
case ward. These pavilions are two stories in 
height, and have their longer axis north and 
south, so as to present the largest extent of sur- 
face to the light and warmth of the sun’s rays. 
The front or western pavilion is to be devoted 
to an accident ward for twenty-two beds on the 
ground-floor, and a general surgical ward for 
twenty-two beds on the first-floor; the eastern 
pavilion, to medical wards on both the ground 
and first floors for twenty-two beds each; the 
small central pavilion to “ exceptional cases” on 
the ground-floor for six beds, and on the first- 
floor to burnt cases for six beds. The two other 
small wards, one to contain five beds and the 
other @ single bed, run east and west, and with 
a patient’s day-room connect the two larger 
pavilions together. The distance between the 
larger pavilions is 130 ft., which will not only 
allow of a free and fall circulation of air around 
the wards, but also secure a view from the rear 
pavilion of the open country in the western 
prospect. 

The northern side of the central court has 
corresponding pavilions to that of the south, 





and other contagious diseases. These are planned 
for six beds in each ward, on the same principles 
as the main wards, but having 1875 cubic feet 
of space for each bed. 

The wash-house, laundry, work-rooms, engine 
and boiler- house, water-tower, and mortuary 
buildings, also form another detached block in 
the rear of the principal buildings; and a porter’s 
lodge, with the necessary stabling, will be placed 
near to the new road from Penkhull to Hartshill, 
to which road the site has a frontage of 50 yards 
along its eastern boundary. 

The present approach to the whole premises 
will be from this road, whence a drive will lead 
to the front and to the back of the buildings. A 
well will be sunk for the general supply of water, 
which will be raised by an engine to a high-level 
tank, whence the service of the house will be ob- 
tained. The soft water from the roofs will be col- 
lected and conveyed to the baths, lavatories, wash- 
house, &c. Boilers will be provided for the service 
of the engine, cooking apparatus, and the supply 
of hot water throughout the house. Gas is to 
be carried to such parts of the premises as will 
require it. The main drain from the premises 
will be connected with the public sewer in the 
Newcastle-road. The main buildings are de- 
signed for the accommodation of 167 beds, and 
the fever wards for 24 beds, together with one 
pavilion, for the purposes of the out-patients’ 
department. 

The buildings in external appearance will be 
of a plain character, showing only a natural 
constructive treatment of local materials, and a 
grouping of the several parts into a sufficiently 
picturesque whole. The roofs are to be covered 
with plain tiles. The walls are to be of red 
bricks, with an admixture of blue bricks, in 
chequer-work patterns. In the minor features 
of archways, doorways, windows, ée., the arched 
form of opening is employed, and monided 
bricks are slightly introduced. The cost of the 
site was’ 3,0001. The contract for the whole of 
the works, including, buildings, engineering 
works, roads, boundaries, &c., has been taken by 
Mr. Alfred Barlow, of Stcke-upon-Trent, and 
amounts to about 27,000]. Mr. G. M. Bates is 
the clerk of the works, and Mr. G. B. Nichols, 
of West Bromwich, and Mr. Charles Lynam, of 
Stoke-upon-Trent, are the architects. 

H. R. H. the Prince of Wales laid the first 
stone of the proposed building on Monday |act. 
to the infinite satisfaction of al! concerned. 
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NORTH STAFFORDSHIRE NEW INFIRMARY.——Plan of Ground Floor. 


A. Entrance-hall, with board-room and 
chapel over. 

B, Waiting-room. 

C. Surgeon's sitting-room. 

D. Pupils’ ditto. 

E. Store closets. 

F. Staircase to board-room, &c. 

G. Library, with operation-room over. 
H. Patients’ lifts, 

I. Museum. 

K. Wards (males). 
K!, Wards (ditto), one story only 

L, Wards (f es). 

L!, Wards (ditto), one story only. 

M. Fever-wards (males). 

N. Fever-wards (females). 

O, Reception-room to accident-ward, 


} 
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. Day-room (males), one story only. 


Day-room (females), ditto. 


. Nurses’ sitting-room, 
. Ward sculleries. 


Ward staircases, 
Stairs to mezzanine. 


. Waterclosets and sinks. 


Baths and lavatories. 
Lobbies, 
Lifts. 


. Corridors, with terrace over. j 


Ophthalmoscope. 
Fire-places, } 


. Entrance, out-patients’ department. | 


Out-patients’ waiting-room. 


. Physicians’ consulting-room. 
. Surgeons’ ditto, 


TO PLAN, 


. Surgery. 


f. Examination-room. 
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. Waterclosets (males). | 


. Waterclosets (nals). 
. Staircase to 


ispensary, &c., and 
exit ‘or out-patients. 


. Matron’s sitting-room. 


Matron’s office. 

House dining-room. 
Staircase. 

Upper part of kitchen. 
1 a part of scullery. 
Lift. 


Passage, 
Areas, 
Garden-court. 
Gardens, 


u, Entrance to laundry department. 
Washhouse. 

Drying-stove, 

Laundry. 

Laundry-maids’ sitting-room. 
Work-room, 

Mattress-room., 


Engine-house, 

Walls. 

Boilers. 

Water-tower and chimney-shaft. 

6. Open lobby to the mortuary depart- 
ment, 

7. Mortuary. 

8, Post-mortem-room. 

9. Friends’ room, 


PRPEPENSHSs 


10, Drive, 





periend " 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. style of dress was not, however, favourable to 
figure drawing, for who would like to see crino- 
PAINTED DECORATIONS, lined ladies, and gentlemen in white neckcloths 
Tue usual meeting of members was held at/and swallow-tailed coats, represented on their 
the House in Conduit-street, on Friday evening | walls. There was enongh and to spare of that 
(the 15th inst.). sort of thing already in the drawing-room. He 
The chair was occupied by the President, Mr. | feared that until artists could be found to pro- 
R. W. Edis. duce really good figure drawing, we should have 
It was announced that on the previous Satur-|to confine ourselves to other descriptions of 
day the members of the Association had paid a | decoration. 
visit to the new Theatre in Holborn now in 
course of erection, and that on Saturday, the 
23rd inst., the Association would visit the new 
Inns of Court Hotel in Holborn and Lincoln’s- 
inn-fields, now partly completed. 
After some formal business, including the 





INSTRUMENT FOR SETTING OUT 
CURVES. 


had been disposed of, : explained, with diagrams, an instrument called 
Mr. 8. Fisher read a short paper on “ Painted | the cycloscope, for setting out railway or other 
Decoration,” in which he explained the various | curves, without the aid of the transit theodolite, 
processes for mural painting. &e. Externally, it somewhat resembles a box 
In the course of the discussion which ensued, | sextant. It is composed of two essential parts 
attention was called to the paintings in the| only, viz.,—two plane mirrors, one of which is 


ter 1 : AT a recent meeting of the Institution of | 
nomination of officers for the ensuing session, | Civil Engineers, Mr. H. Temple Humphreys | 


taken for the Isthmus of Suez from the Medi- 
terranean to the Red Sea. 

The datum line of the levels in France is the 
usual sea-level ; the bench-marks established on 
the ground consist of cones of cast-iron, set in 
masonry, on the spot where the levels are re- 
quired to be noted; and a great number of these 
have been placed in lines of level which touch 
seaport towns, groups of rivers and canals, lines 
of railway, roads, &c. More than 18,000 linear 
miles have been thus laid down as base-lines ; 
but, in order to complete the work, the opera- 
tions must be extended to 120,000 miles, a 
length equal to five times the circumference of 
the earth, and more than half of our distance 
from the moon. 

This gigantic undertaking is very costly ; but, 
| when once completed, it will enable every en- 
gineer or contractor, who may wish to attach a 
series of levels in any part of France with those 
| of the remotest districts, to do this by aid of a 
| bench-mark on the spot, or near at hand, for the 
| maximum space between the levels is to be only 





church in Margaret-street, Cavendish-square, and | silyered over the whole of its surface, and the | three-quarters of a mile. The accuracy of these 
also in the new Church of St. Alban, Gray’s- | other over one-half of its surface. By a law of | levels is such that they are true to three centi- 
inn-lane. The latter, it was stated, although not | physical optics, he said, which was called either | métres, or 1:2 inch for the whole length through- 
exposed to the external atmosphere, had very combined or successive reflexions, a series of | out France. 








soon shown symptoms of decay. images would be formed in the half-mirror, | 
; Mr. Fisher observed that the original paintings which were rendered available to set out any | 
in St. Alban’s Church had been executed in | curve of any given radius, by applying the eye | 
water-glass. They had since been renewed, he | to an eyehole in the back of the whole mirror, | 
believed, in distemper. | and at the same time setting the two mirrors at an | 

Mr, Florence said he had seen some mural | angle to one another equal to the required tan- 
paintings in the open air at Munich, which had | gential angle. Then the several successive re- 
suffered very much from exposure to the atmo-! flected images of a ranging rod, for instance, 
sphere, while others which had only been partly | were seen to lie upon the circumference of a 
exposed to the influences of the weather were | mathematically true circle. The curve was then 
curiously enough even more decayed than those readily set out in the field by simply placing 








RESPONSIBILITIES OF ARCHITECTS. 


Burnell vy. Ellis.—This was an action, in the Court of 
Common Pleas, to recover 50/. for professional services 
under these circumstances :— 

The plaintiff is a surveyor, and the defendant is an 
architect. In June, 1864, the latter employed the former 
to take out the quantities in the case of a plan for build- 
ing a hotel and stables by a company at Newmarket for 
the accommodation of gentlemen engaged or interested in 
racing at that celebrated place in the sporting world, and 





which had no protection whatever. At Ratisbon, 
however, he had observed some mural paintings 
in a very fine state of preservation. 


Mr. Tarver called attention to the absence of | 


figure-drawing in painted decorations, and ex- 
pressed his regret that diaper was so often sub- 
stituted for it. 

A member observed that he entirely agreed 
with Mr. Tarver, but that he apprehended it 
would be difficult to introduce figure-painting as 
a mode of decoration for wall space in churches 
unless some better feeling or possibly some more 
reverent sentiment were instilled into the public 
mind. So far as fabrics in connexion with the 
Established Church were concerned, there were 
so many phases of opinion as to what was appro- 
priate and what was not in the services of the 
church, that no general agreement could be 
arrived at. Were the figures of caints and 
angels introduced there would be a constant 
wrangle between low church, broad church, and 
high church, as to what was sacred and what 
was profane. In the early ages of Christianity 
there were no such unseemly disputes because 
there was a general feeling that temples for 
divine worship should be decorated with the 
representation of subjects connected with sacred 
history. 

Mr. Redgrave stated that a preparation of 
quicklime and cheese had been found a useful 
medium for preparing walls for painting, as the 
combination underwent some chemical change 
which produced a hard fine surface, admirably 
adapted for decoration. 

Mr. Fisher stated that some mural paintings 
had been discovered at Marlborough House by 
the late Prince Consort, and that the Prince of 
Wales had subsequently taken measures for their 
careful preservation. 

In reply to inquiry whether the painted deco- 
ration at Mr. Pearson’s new church, at Vauxhall, 
was a fresco, Mr. Fisher replied that it was not 
a fresco, but an outline painting in oil. 

The Chairman said it was very desirable that 
students of architecture should learn what ought 
to be used in painted decoration, and what 
should be avoided. It seemed to him that the 
decay of wall decorations was not to be traced 
s0 much to the materials used, as to the de- 
fective preparation of the walls before receiving 
the colour. On no other principle could it be 
accounted for that the decorations of Pompeii 
and those of a much earlier date, to be found in 
the ruined temples of Syria, should be fresh and 
bright, as if but painted yesterday. In some of 
the old Norman churches, too, painted decora- 
tions might still be found in fine preservation, 
showing, as he thought, that our ancestors were 
acquainted with some superior mode of preparing 
the surface, with which we were not familiar. 
For his own part, he would be glad to see mural 


lother ranging rods in line with these several 
|images. This could be done by looking through 
the unsilvered half of the half-mirror, and plant- 
ing the rods opposite to and overlapping the 
successive reflexions. No error could arise in 
the manipulation, and the whole process of 
setting out a true curve was shortened and sim- 


site tangential angle, no further adjustment or 
support was needed than could be afforded by 
the top of a ranging rod placed at the com- 





mencement of the curve, and shifted occasion- 
ally to any stake on the curve, that the limits 
of distinct vision might require. 





RESTORATION OF WOOD CARVINGS. 
Mr. G. A. Rocers has restored some of the 


plified. After setting the mirrors to the requi- | 


the original estimate for which was 28,5/. The plan 
was subsequently twice altered, and a reduced estimate of 
expense for the work was the result, The plaintiff said 
his charge for his professional services would be 1002. or 
guineas, but as the company had determined not to go on 
with the scheme, and as the defendant did not expect to 
receive all he was entitled to, he asked the plaintiff, under 
the circumstances, to reduce his charge. The latter con- 
sented, and wrote a letter to the defendant, saying that in 
the event of his not receiving the full amount of his ac- 
count he would take 401. for his charge. The company 
having determined to wind up its affairs, as the plaintiff 
could not get his money from the defendant, he brought 
the present action. 
| The defence was, that the plaintiff was to look to the 
company for his remuneration, and not to the defendant. 
The plaintiff, however, denied this, and in his evidence 
said that he had only to do with defendant in the matter. 
|The deferdant, on the other hand, deposed that the 
| plaintiff was employed by Mr. Hall, the builder, who wae 
| engaged to erect the hotel and stables in question, and 
| that he was to look to the company for payment, It 
turned out that in the course of the transaction the 
| plaintiff had 107. 108. from the defendant, The plaintiff 
| said that sum was paid to him on account, whereas the 
; defendant said it was loan to the plaintiff. 
| The jury found a verdict for the plaintiff, Damages, 


carvings which were executed for the Gatton | 397, 10s. 


estate of Lord Monson, and are attributed to | 
Gibbons. These fine works (like many others of | 
the same period) had been attacked and all but | 


destroyed by the destructive agency of worms 
and beetles; Mr. Rogers has, however, with 
great care restored these works to almost their 
original beauty and strength. 

Firstly, he had them photographed, then he 
took the carvings to pieces and thoroughly | 
destroyed every germ of insect life by means of | 
corrosive sublimate and other poisons, This! 
done, the rotten portions were scraped out from | 
the back (which in most instances were reduced | 
to fine powder), and then the cavities thus made | 
were filled with a soft hardening substance. The | 
next operation was to fill up the innumerable 
wormholes on the front surface, remount 
the carvings by aid of the photographs, and 
varnish the wood to equalise the colour. A 
specimen of the carving retained in its decayed 
state shows how far the carvings were decayed, 
and contrasts remarkably with the finished 
frame. 








BENCH MARKS IN FRANCE, 


A Most important work is now in progress 
throughout France, viz., the levelling and esta- 
blishing of bench-marks all over the country. 
The object of this undertaking is to furnish a 
series of levels that will enable the course of 
canals, railways, &c., systems of drainage and 
irrigation, and other public and private works, 
to be laid down on the map and marked out on 
the ground without any error. 

The operations were commenced in 1857, under 
the control of the Minister of Public Works, and 
will be terminated in five or six years hence ; 
the work has been, since the beginning, 
under the superintendence of M. Bourdalone, 





painting introduced, not only in churches, but in 
domestic and public buildings. The modern 











BREACH OF APPRENTICESHIP 
CONTRACT. 


RAYMONT v. MINTON, 


TuIs was an action in the Court of Exchequer for 
breach of covenant in a deed of apprenticeship. 

The defendant, who resided in Wiimington-square, 
covenanted to teach the plaintiff's stepson the business of 
a builder, ornamental painter, and decorator, and to 
supply him with meat, drink, and lodging. During the 
month’s trial the young man was treated very well, but 
afterwards he was subjected, according to his account, to 
al) kinds of ill-usage and indignities, Instead of =? 
taught the trade, he was employed as # labourer; he ha: 
also insufficieat food, and for a year and a half he had to 
sleep on four chairs in the kitchen, which was swarming 
with black beetles and cockroaches, and to dress in an 
open area. 

On the part of the defence there was a complete denial 
of all these allegations, and counter-charges of miscon- 
duct were made against the apprentice. 

The jury, before retiring tu consider their verdict, asked 
the learned judge whether they had power to cancel the 
indenture of apprenticeship. 

Mr. Baron Martin.—Yvuu have no power to do that, 
You can ouly find damages for breach of covenant. 

The jury, atter a brief absence from court, found » 
verdict for the plaintiff—damages, 29/, 











IMPROVED MANUFACTURE OF LUCIFER 
MATCHES. 


M. GatttarD has lately presented to the 
Academy of Sciences a new process of manufac- 
turing common phosphorus matches. The me- 
thod consists in reversing the present mode of 
preparation. Instead of steeping the wooden 
slips first into sulphur and then into phosphorus, 
he plunges the matches into the phosphorus in 
the first place, and afterwards into the sulphur. 
This new process is attended with several ad- 
vantages. One of these is that sulphur is 
insoluble in water, and that, not being fusible 





civil engineer, to whom is due the series of levels 
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under a temperature of about 128 Fahrenheit, 
there is no risk of accidental or intentional 
poisonings of food by these matches, since the 
sulphur forms an insoluble covering for the 
phosphorus. Another advantage depends on 
the hardness of the sulphur coating, which re- 
quires more friction than is ordinarily applied 
for its removal, and the laying bare of a portion 
of the phosphorus. This is calculated to de- 
crease the risk of fires occurring accidentally 
from the too ready inflammability of phosphorus 
as an outer covering for the lucifer match. 








THE DISUSED BURYING GROUNDS OF 
THE HOLBORN DISTRICT. 


THERE are three of these enclosures, viz.,— 
that of St. Andrew’s, Holborn, on the east; that 
of St. George the Martyr, on the west side of 
Gray’s Inn-road; and one in Benjamin-street, 
belonging to the parish of Clerkenwell. The 
extent of these grounds is about six acres, and 
as they have been long closed for interments, 
and are but seldom visited, they have a waste, 
desolate, and utterly neglected appearance. The 
district medical officer of health, in his last re- 
port, urges that they should be utilized as public 
walks and recreation grounds. He says,— 

“‘The reasons I urged in 1863 for the conversion of 


these grounds to such a purpose, were,—lst. The great | °° “ P 
sanitary advantage, in an overgrown town like London, | lingly constrained to render to its character and 


of freely planting every available open space,in order that 
~~ oxygen might be supplied by the plants, its only 
own source, to the atmosphere. 
2nd. Their proximity to the abodes of the people, con- 


which the parent of the child appears to them 
to belong. 

No child shall be detained against his consent 
in any certified industrial school after he has 
attained the age of fifteen. 

The provisions « * this Act may be made highly 
beneficial to persons of all ranks, but especially 
to the children of idle, dissolute, and reprobate 


parents. 





REPORT OF SELECT COMMITTEE OF THE 
HOUSE OF COMMONS ON THE ART- 
UNION LAWS. 


Tue abundance of topics of excitement at the 
present moment makes it difficult to gain much 
attention for any matter involving neither home 
politics nor foreign war; but there are some 
points connected with the report just laid on 
the table of the House of Commons, in refer- 
ence to the Art-Union laws, which should not 
remain unnoticed, though it is quite patent why 
you would feel it necessary to observe a certain 
reticence on the subject not incumbent on an 
independent observer. 

As a very old and zealous supporter of the 
Art-Union of London, I cannot but feel, in com- 
mon with all who wish well to the society, the 





| 


greatest satisfaction at the testimony which 
friends have been prompt and opponents unwil- | 





ment so startling that one is induced to refer to 
the annual reports for information, and we find 
the truth to be that the proportion of prizes ig 
never less than 1 in 12 or 13. Again, this 
gentleman says, “ While the Art-Union publishes 
one print, a publisher will publish a dozen,” dig. 
ingenuously omitting to state that while the pub. 
lisher’s issue is very limited, not much exceed. 
ing 1,000 in the case of ordinary plates, that 
of the Art-Union varies from 12,000 to 17,000. 
Mr. Cole, of course, could see nothing good 
out of the bounds of the South Kensi 
Museum ; and although the Art-Union of _ 
don alone has produced and distributed some 
350,000 engravings, 100,000 sets of illustrations, 
besides 172,9611. worth of pictures, bronzes, 
Parian and other statuettes, sent into all corners 
of the earth; while the operations of the Museum, 
as far as the public out of London is concerned, 
are confined to about forty galleries of casts 
from the antique fixed in large provincial towns, 
and a travelling collection or two of paintings, 
drawings, &c., which circulate from place to 
place; yet he thinks the Art-Union of London 
has “ had very little effect in improving the 
national taste ;” and further, that “ the Arundel 
Society does more good to art than all the Art- 
Unions put together.” The fact being that the 
Arundel Society numbers some 1,500 members, 
confined entirely to cognoscenti in art, who do 
not want instructing and leading on to take an 
interest in art-matters; and that it concerns 
itself more particularly with the archzology of 





management, the latter allowing it to be “ the 
model Art-Union,” “ excellent in all its arrange- | 
| ments,” and its works “ better in some cases” | 


art, reproducing foreign and ancient works only, 
and by foreign means; in this point especially 
contrasting with our Art-Union, which is con- 


coquentiy their convenience of access, to the young and and mostly “produced at a much lower cost” | fined exclusively to the works of native artists. 
old, 


the sick and infirm, especially of the poorer classes. 
The parks are much too distant to be reached by the poor 
of this district on any day except Sanday, whereas they 
might avail themselves of these resorts for exercise and 
recreation during their scanty leisure hours on week 
days. 
3rd. The immense improvement, if used for this 





ur. | With good faith for the sole purpose of fostering | “ to produce slight and ephemeral pictures, with 


than those in the shops. 

The evidence adduced abundantly proves that 
it was quite time to do something to distinguish | 
between those associations which are conducted 


pose, they would cause in the public health. About| a love and encouragement of art, and those | 


25 per cent. of our deaths are occasioned by tubercular dis- 
eases, and in as much as these diseases are hereditary, this 

ercentage is a growing one. ‘ Tuberculosis, the blight or 
Samar of the bi 


schemes which were designated by one of the | 


up with a hostile and, in some cases, unfair | 


Mr. Richard Redgrave, R.A., in his evidence, 
generally took the tone which a painter of what 
are generally termed high-art subjects might 
have assumed, stating that artiste are induced 


a view to meet the small prizes ;”” but he omitted 
to say where these are to be found. The prices 


| witnesses as gigantic swindles; but it may be | of pictures generally have enormously increased 


’ in question, takes its first risc | fairly objected that this report has been drawn |of late; and as another witness pointed out, 
from the continuous inhalation of impure air, and the | 


“there is one gallery less now for oil-paintings 


rolonged exclusion from the healing virtues of sunlight, | *. . ° ” 
* that the best way of reducing this frghtfal mortality | Spirit,—not, as a general rule, holding the balance | than there were some years ago. 


is to provide walks and gardens of convenient access, evenly between the two lines of evidence pro- Of this kind, sir, was the best evidence that 
here perone of sedentary ommapaion ma be slared/ duced ; and a comparison of the draft report as ite enemies could bring against the Art-Union of 
exercise in the open air. To these reasons I would now originally submitted (p. 8), with that finally London. But what said its friends ? The mens 
add the admitted dangers of the public streets, which are | agreed upon (p. 3), will show how very much oi facts, not opinions only, poured out in abund.- 
the only places in the central districts of the metropolis | more of a hostile and oppressive character it ance by ite own officer, must have been enough 
where PETERS ade SaaS meee was at first purposed to insert than the com- to force the conclusion at which the committee 

It appears that the only way of getting these | mittee could decently venture to sanction in the was obliged to arrive. The artists whose works 
grounds thrown open, will be either to place the | face of the evidence on which they had to have been bought or engraved by the Art-Union 


necessary funds in the hands of the church- 
wardens, or for the local sanitary authority, with 
the assent of the legal trustees, to take charge of 
them for public use. 





THE INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS ACT. 


Ir is important that the chief provisions of this 
Act should be widely known. 


“Children of the descriptions hereinafter mentioned 
may be sent to certified industrial schools in pursuance 
of the provisions of this Act ; that is to say :— 

1. Any child apparently under the age of fourteen 
years found begging or receiving alms, or being in 
any street or public place for the purpose of begging 
or oa alms. 

2, Any child yom 5 under the age of fourteen 

ears that is found wandering, and not having any 

ome or settled place of abode, or any visible means 
of subsistence, or frequents the company of reputed 
thieves. 

3. Any child apparently under the age of twelve 

ears who, having committed an offence punishable 

y imprisonment or some less punishment, ought, 
nevertheless, in the opinion of the justices, regard 
being had to his age and to the circumstances of the 
case, to be sent to an industrial school. 

4. Any child under the age of fourteen years whose 
parent represents that he is unable to control him, 
and that he desires such child to be sent to an in- 
dustrial school, im pursuance of this Act, and who at 
the same time gives such undertaking or other 
— as may be approved by the justices before 
whom he is brought, in pursuance of this Act, to pay 
all expenses incurred for the maintenance of such 
child at school. 

Provided that no child who, on being brought before the 

justices, is proved to have been previously convicted of 

ye shall be deemed to be within the provisions of this 
et.” 


Any person may bring before justices any 
child that is hereinbefore declared to be liable 
to be sent to an industrial schocl; and the 
justices, if satisfied on the result of inquiry, may 
order the child to be sent to any certified in- 
dustrial school the managers of which are willing 
to receive such child ; subject to this qualifica- 
tion, that it shall be the duty of the justices to 
select, if possible, an industrial school conducted 
in accordance with the religious persuasion to 


proceed. 


|of London, include the names of “ Creswick, 


It may fairly be concluded from a general Copley Fielding, Dyce, Maclise, Uwins, Ward, 


these are becoming too numerous and too 


Board saw no other way out of the difficulty than 
to abrogate altogether the law under which these 


they put in peril at the same time other well- 
conducted institutions. With this view evidence 
must be brought forward to prove that all art- 
unions had failed in attaining the object for 
which they were sanctioned, and making a 
powerful lever of a holy dread of the “ enormous 
spirit of gambling” which was supposed to be 
aroused. This latter point was, however, 
curiously lost sight of by the officer of the Board 
of Trade, whose pet remedy was “entirely to 
suppress the lottery laws.”’ 

Here let me remark that the committee per- 
versely inferred throughout the course of the 
examination that the object of sanctioning Art- 
Unions by the Legislature was the encourage- 
ment of “Hicu Art.’ Such a term does not 
enter at all into the original programme of the 
Art-Union of London (which association was 
chiefly instrumental in obtaining, with Mr. Wyse 
and Lord Monteagle, the passing of the Act). 
Nor would its managers have committed them. 
selves to the embodiment of an idea so inde- 
finable and so fertile in differences of opinion 
as the term “ High Art.” The object was, and 
is, primarily “to promote the knowledge and 
love of the fine arts;’ and, secondarily, to 
elevate art and encourage its professors.” 

Mr. Bucknall stated, in the course of bis 
evidence, that in the Art-Union of London the 
chance of gaining a 265i. prize (though there 
appears no reason why this particular sum 
should be quoted) was 90 to 1; while the report 
improves on this by saying that “the chance 
against winning a prize is 99 to 1,”—a state- 





j 


view of these proceedings, that the Board of O'Neil, Cole, D. Cox, Callow, Lee, Frith, Mul- 
Trade gravely neglected their duty in sanction- | ready, Callcott, Webster, Stanfield, Landseer, 
ing the operations of certain lottery schemes | Turner, Hilton, F. Tayler, Haghe, and many 
taking the name of art-unions; and, finding that | others.” 


The society has produced a series of 
sixteen medals, “and is keeping alive the art of 


in their operations for further endurance, the | medal-die engraving in England, which had 


nearly ceased.” It has “incurred liabilities 
chargeable on the revenue of future years in- 


schemes are licensed, not caring if, in so doing, | curred on the faith of our charter, amounting to 


16,7001.” “It has led a very great number to 
take an interest in art, who were before wholly 
indifferent to it.” To stop such an association 
as this “ would injure hundreds and take away 
pleasure from thousands ;” and at this conclu- 
sion the committee perforce arrived. 

Mr. Frith, R.A., considered that the Art- 
Union of London especially fulfilled its object in 
“encouraging young and rising artists,” and 
that it had very much been the cause of the 
present inc: . 2d demand for works of art. He 
attributed a great deal of the increasing appre- 
ciation of art to the Art-Union of London. 

With regard to the encouragement of a spirit 
of gambling, the committee appear throughout 
to have felt, that in the case of the Art-Union of 
London, this object enters wo little into the mo- 
tives of the subscribers as to be too small 4 
weapon to wield with the effect intended, and as 
was well put by one of the witnesses :—“ Getting 
anything for certain removes it from the mere 
matter of chance ;” and, “to talk of immorality 
in a case of that sort, in a country where hun- 
dreds of thousands are staked upon horse-racing 
every year, seems to me perfectly absurd.” 

The result is most complimentary to the Art- 
Union ; for, though not setting it forth in precise 
terms, the committee simply take the regula- 
tions of this society, and substantially embody 
in a code of regulations every important prin- 
ciple, without an exception, which the council 
laid down for the government of its own pro- 

i and recommend this code of regula- 





tions as the precedent to be adopted by the 
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Department of Science and Art, under whose 
supervision they recommend that art-unions in 
general should be placed. 

May we not confidently say to our old-esta- 
blished institution, for which so many battles 
have been fought, Go on and prosper. I enclose 
my card. 

An Op Memper or tHE Art-UNION oF 
Lonpon, 








SHAM SURVEYORS, AND THE 
RESULTS. 


I most cordially endorse the statement made 
by your correspondent “Insignis” relative to 
sham surveyors. The evil undoubtedly is one 
of great magnitude, and very widely spread ; 
and this arises in a great measure from a defect 
in our public health laws that requires no 
standard of intellect or merit for those who 
aspire to such offices, as our Boards of Health by 
their ipse dicit can make and unmake engineers, 
as the poet says of peers,— 

‘A breath can make them as a breath has made.” 


And until there is some change in the law, or 
until a higher range of intelligence, station, and 
qualification is required in the persons com- 
prising our Health Boards, as well as a higher 
franchise for the electors, we can hope for no 
change and but little improvement in the health 
of our towns, as, let the sanitary works be ever 
so well designed and carried out, they are, when 
completed, placed too often in the hand of some 
nondescript sort of person such as described 
to manage them, and everything goes to the 
bad: the water supply is neglected, and be- 
comes impure; the sewers and drains stopped 
up; the pavements and surface of the street get 
out of order; cottage house-construction and 
arrangements are not looked after, and the con- 
sequence is, all is chaos again,— 
** Wide anarchy of chaos, damp and dark, 

Flew diverse and with power.” 

I think it is the daty of Government to require 
some qualification of attainments and merit for 
the persons appointed as engineers to our Public 
Health Boards, as they require in the Indian, 
Colonial, and Civil Service of England, as is also 
required by the district surveyors under the 
London Building Act; and until some such 
clause is introduced into Public Health and 
Improvement Bills, I shall consider that Parlia- 
ment is doing a great injustice to the competent 
professional men of this country, who constitute 
a large, intelligent, and influential body, and to 
whom the merit is due of carrying out, success- 
fully, all the large and important works that are 
executed in this country, and, indeed, in many 
other parts of the civilized world, and who have 
aided materially to develop the resources, and 
so the wealth and greatness of England, and 
elevate her in the scale of nations. 

It would be a very curious and interesting 
subject of inquiry if some philanthropic and 
indefatigable M.P. would move for returns upon 
the matter, as to the antecedents of the sur- 
veyors to our Public Health Boards, their quali- 
fications and experiences; also the detailed state 
of the water-supply, sewerage, drainage, paving, 
cleansing, house construction and convenience, 
lodging - houses, smoke nuisance, and other 
Sanitary matters of towns generally; and a 
commissioner or inspector might be sent down 
to different towns to examine and look closely 
into these things in confirmation, as I believe the 
laws of public health are as much neglected and 
abused as those of the poor-laws in London (and 
other places), the expenses of which, by the 
Times, have produced so much horror and sen- 
sation throughout the kingdom. 

As a rule, I would cause inquiries to be made 
in all those places where the mortality was in 
excess of the rate that indicates healthiness, and 
ascertain precisely and to a certainty where the 
evils lie; whether from neglect, imperfect or ill- 
devised works, or other causes ; and I feel con- 
fident that if such a system of supervision were 
carried out, it would work out a vast amount of 
good, and act beneficially on our future health 
return. 

In confirmation of the foregoing observations 
I may mention, that at the last meeting of the 
Board of Health of the Rotherham district, the 
neglect of cottage structural arrangements was 
brought before them, and one member observed, 
“ that the cottage builders boasted at the public 
houses that they could do as they liked with the 
Board,” Another member of the Board con- 


demned the erection of water-closets, and argued 
in favour of privies and cesspools, as being less 
offensive and injurious than the fouling of the 
River Don; it therefore appears evident that, 
after more than a quarter of a century’s expe- 
rience and knowledge of our sanitary defects, 
and our endeavours to apply remedies, we are as 
far off as ever from having reached the desired 
goal. Our board are ignorant, or have not been 
trained to their work; they have not read, 
marked, learned, and inwardly digested their 
sanitary catechisms ; the vessel of sanitary reform 
is drifting and liable to be wrecked, as it has a 
disorganised crew on board, and no chart, com- 
pass, or pilot to steer clear of the breakers. 

In issuing my “ bulletin” on the state of the 
river Don, I am happy to say the filthy deposits 
in the river are somewhat reduced in this neigh- 
bourhood by the late heavy rains washing them 
away; but I see a correspondent of the Times 
(June 22nd) traces the effect on the river between 
Doncaster and Goole, where the fish by thousands 
are poisoned and lying belly upwards all along 
the banks of the river Don; and he compares 
the condition of the river to that of the Thames 
before the outfall sewer was constructed—a state 
of filth and dire pollution patent at that time to 
all London and her visitors—and for all this the 
river Don is indebted to the lavishness of 
Sheffield, Rotherham, and other places. The 
Doncaster Corporation, I understand, intend 
preventing, if possible, the Sheffielders from 
further fouling this river and poisoning their 
water supply, as you will see by the paragraph 
I enclose: so Sheffield will not be allowed to 
carry all before her with a high hand, “a la 
| Bismarck,” to the serious injury of her little 
|helpless neighbours, Rotherham and other 
' places. B. B. 








ANGELO. 


Rout back the sun in the heavens, and seek, 
By the light of its dazzling rays, 

Another mind that can aye 

From the world its lasting praise. 

Rome will live, whether Prince or Pope 
Hold sway by the Tiber’s flow ; 

Rome will live, with a power to cope, 

In the name of Angelo, 


Architects she has had in her day, 

And craftsmen, wich subtle skill ; 

Popes, who have reign’d with # curbless sway, 
And ruled with an iron will. 

They live in their niche, in their silent fame, 
Eclipsed by a greater glow ; 

But bright with the rays of a peerless name, 
Lives their master, Angelo, 


O gifted Artist, the highest present 

In the realms of art sublime, 

Through endless tracks of thought released,— 
From the sluggish breaks of time, 

Oh, teach through thy works the earnest few 
Who bend at the shrine to know 

The spell that can make them dare and do, 
As thou didst, Angelo. 


Sculptor, or painter, or architect, 

Thy poet mind reign’d through all ; 

On marble or canvas you still reflect 

The genius that can enthral. 

Mighty, in sooth, ’midst the Titans great, 
That Rome in her strength could show, 
Ages for aye shall celebrate 

Thy memory, Angelo, 


Ah! the world is waxing old and grey, 
And worth, with a palsied hand, 

Scarce holds its own, while it toils away 
On the monuments of the land. 

Carrara may give the rough-hewn block 
To the forum and studio, 

But earth may heave in many a shock, 
Ere it’s shaped by an Angelo, cno 








MOSS ON TILED BUILDINGS. 


In localities producing what is called “stone 
tiles” or “heavy slate,” the accumulation of moss 
on the roof is an endless tax, and a remedy for 
the same, I take it, will be appreciated. More 
than forty years since, about 6 ft. square of a 
roof covered with such tiles was painted, in 
anticipation of the result now so fully demon- 
strated. The portion so painted shows no sign 
of paint, merely looks as though recently laid 
with good clean seasoned tiles, while every other 
part of the roof abounds with moss. 

As the accumulation of moss greatly injures a 
roof, and as the scraping it off is both expensive 
and troublesome, I think localities where sach 
tiles are produced will be glad to read this 
successful trial of about half a century. Ishould 
not imagine that more than one coat of paint 





would be necessary. Ww. 


CIRCULATING MUSEUMS. 


At the conference of the Institutions in union 
with the Society of Arts, recently held, it was 
resolved,— 


“That this conference desires to express its opinion 
that district unions of institutions should be able to 
borrow small collections of objects of scientific and gene- 
ral interest for loan to institutions and evening schools 
within their limits; and that the Society of Arts would 
confer a great benefit upon the institutions by moving 
the Committee of Council on Education to organise a 
number of small loan collections (through the agency of 
the South Kensington Museum), of simple productions 
illustrative of natural history and art, and the general 
manufactures of the country, for loan on easy terms to 
district unions,” 

Mr. Pakington proposed a supplemental reso- 
lution to the above as follows :— 

“That the council be requested to consider whether, 
without interfering with the operations of the Science and 
Art Department, they could not offer prizes for local 
collections of natural objects, such as minerals, fossils, 
insects, or wild flowers.” 

Mr. Thomas Lewis (Dover Museum and Philo- 
sophical Society), seconded the resolution, con- 
| sidering that great benefits would arise from 
, such collections. He suggested that a system of 
| interchange of the collections might be adopted 
between the institutions of different districts. 

This resolution was also agreed to. 











CONCRETE BUILDINGS. 


Srm,—As the subject of building in concrete is now 
exciting some attention, I may, perhaps, be permitted to 
| i the result of my observations and recent practice. 
| Having some rather important works to carry out in 
| France, I made it my business some time since to minutely 
| examine some six-roomed houses that were being built by 
Messrs. Tail & Hartley in concrete, with their patent 
apparatus, I spent sometime at Bexley in very carefully 
examining the mode of constructing and in testing their 
strength; and, although perfectly satisfied, I determined, 
in order to make assurance doubly sure, to carry on some 
; works under my own eye and superintendence, This I 
| accordingly did at Norwood, near the Crystal Palace, 

where I have built some walls and a considerable addition 
| to a house, which, unfortunately, I had built in the 
| ordinary way before my attention was directed to Mr. 
| Tall’s system. 
| Iam now so convinced of the immense strength of the 
| walls, and the great economy of the system, that I am 
| about to proceed to carry out my wae in Paris on the 
| new plan. The works I have carried out at Norwood sre 
| made of eight parts of hard-burnt brick ballast at Is. 6d. 
| per yard (cost of burning), and one part of Portland 
| cement. The walls, asto solidity, leave ypc to desire, 
| being considerably stronger than brick walls. I am 
| employing only common day labourers to mix the concrete 
| and fill in the apparatus, and doing all that is required. 
| The plastering, I tind, comes to just one half in labour and 
materials what is usually paid to render and set brick 
walls, W. E. Nzewron, C.E. 














WHITBY STONE. 


Srr,— Having read your article on the decay of stone, [ 
have ventured to odibees these few lines for your con 
sideration, asserting that the Whitby white freestone will 
stand the test of ages, which any impartial individual may 
see for himself by inspecting the Whitby Abbey ruins; 
and in order that you may further satisfy yourself, I 
quote the following extract from the report of the com- 
missioners :— 

** Whitby Abbey (thirteenth century). Of stone gene- 
rally in good condition, with the exception of the west 
front, which is very much decomposed. The stone used 
is of two colours, brown and white; the former in all 
cases more decomposed than the latter. The dog’s teeth 
and other enrichments in the east front are in good con. 
dition.” — Gwilt's ‘‘ Enc.”’, p. 473. 

Mr. Gwilt, in his ‘* Encyclopedia of Architecture,” p, 
460, bas observed, that the “ Whitby sandstone success- 
fully resists the destructive effects of ee in- 
fluences.” . 3. 














CHURCH BELLS. 


Str,—Believing that ‘‘ Cardinal Wolsey’s Tenor” at 
Sherborne, the previous ‘‘ cathedral’ to Salisbury, was 
little known beyond that neighbourhood till lately, I will 
ask of your kindness,—not for the first time,—admission 
of a few general remarks on campanology. 

Having long had an impression that there may be many 
heavy ‘‘tenors” (‘‘the great bell’’ was the more usual 
term fifty years ago) yet unknown to fame, a memoir of 
Dr. Parr, a campanologist, stated that there was a bell! at 
a “ parish pheoe § in Gloucestershire” weighing 8,100 lb. 
I have heard on most unsuspicious authority that there is 
a village tenor in Oxfordshire weighing 56 cwt. Some of 

our very numerous readers might identify both these 
instances, 

In a printed notice of the grand old church of Felmer- 
shi eds, by the long-deceased worthy Rev. E. O. 
Marsh, of that place, known to me, and befure to Mr, 
Lysons, the tenor is stated to weigh 500” Ib. This is, of 
course, some gross missprint. Having heard the 
myself, and from the testimony of « very competent friend 
who visited the bell-chamber, the real meaning may be 
5,000 Ib, Certain it is that at Luton, in the same county, 
some seventy years ago, was an old peal of five with a 
tenor of very nearly 50 cwt., very indifferently substituted 
in pa iow te a mediocre one of eight, with tenor only 
weighing 20 cwt, : 
Blnce she above was written, it has been stated in the 
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IUustrated News, that a bell was given to the church of 
Tonge, Kent, by a Sir Henry Vernon, about 1500, weigh- 
ing 48 cwt., and measuring six yards round, which, with- 
out some mistake, would imply much thinness. Whether 
now entire, or debased, as at Luton, does not ener. 
The weight of the six “‘ great,” and “ merry Christchurch 
bells,” brought from Oseney Abbey,—to hear which 
chimed it is said foreigners have purposely visited 
Oxford,—is not known, at least publicly. The peal of 
ten which supplanted them has, I understand, a tenor of 
# cwt., which is respectable. 

It transpired not long ago, through the Builder, that 
bells can be purchased now for much less than the cost in 
the last generation,—8/. 8s. per cwt. Exception was also 
made to the solitary note of most new churches. Self- 
denyingly religious, rejecting adventitious aid, this cer- 
tainly might be,—a kind of *‘ Quakerism” (meanmg no 
disrespect to a most respectable sect) in the Church of 
England ; but, at least, it is not in keeping with much 
other Medieval taste, otherwise we could not have hed 
objections to Puseyite or considered Romanizing dis- 
play. A problem of my childhood of a church where they 
rang all the bells at a funeral and only one at a wedding, 





Mary, Newtown. The church will seat over 600 


persons, and the contracts for the whole works, 
including lighting, boundary, fencing, &c., is 
3,0601. 9s. The style of the architecture is 
Early Decorated; and the plan, as being that 
best suited for a town church, simply divided 
into a wide nave and chancel, terminating with 
a semicircular apse, and north and south aisle to 
nave and chancel. The entrances are at the 
west end, from a porch the entire width of nave, 
and by a porch under the turret. The seating 
throughout is to be open benches of stained 
deal. The interior will be lighted by traceried 
windows and lancet and cusped clerestory win- 
dows. The walls are to be entirely built of 
stone, finished internally with plaster. The 
division of chancel from nave is formed internally 





office and board-room, contains the sitting and 
bedrooms of the superintendent and matron, 
The dormitories are arranged on the first-floor 
wings. The second-floor has dormitories the 
same size as the floor below, in addition to which 
it is provided with isolated sick-wards, store. 
rooms, &c, Large piay-grounds are attached to 
the schools, and a covered play-shed is provided 
round three sides of the building. The material 
of the building is local brick, interspersed with 
bands of black, the window arches having bricks 
of three colours, and roofs slated in parti. 
coloured slating. The style of the building is 
called “ Victorian,” being a free adaptation of 
brick to modern requirements. Internally, the 
whole of the walls of the school-rooms, dormi- 
tories, and offices, are finished in brick, painted a 





may be easily worked out now in many quarters. A few | by two framed principals, with curved braces, | warm tint, all the corridors being tiled. The 
new peals, far between, we certainly have read of; and I| and pierced boarding between, resting on shafts | entire cost of the building, with the furnishing, 
hae ee, 36 & Nemerelens Sa ee Mise B.| of red Mansfield stone. ‘The external dimensions | was about 6,0001., the whole of which was de- 
amraee bs dbus oF ef oak hana pa are as follow :—Length of nave with western | frayed by Mr. Jackson, who likewise gave the 
stimulating others to a little Jess deadness in the matter, porch and chancel, 115 ft.; width of nave and | site. The works have been executed by Mr. T. 
of campanology. P. | aisles, 52 ft. 6 in.; height, 51 ft. from nave floor | W. Neill, contractor, from the designs, and under 
line to ridge; height of octagonal turret and | the superintendence of Mr. David Walker, of 
spire at the west end, to top of finial, 84 ft. The | Birkenhead and Liverpool. 
architects are Messrs. Adams & Kelly, of Leeds.| Levenshulme age tg gg Fan Met 
e ~ | The contractors are Mr. Henry Smith, mason; / worth, F.R.S.L., Manor House, Levenshulme, 
CHUBCH-BUILDING NEWS. | Mr. John elemento sey Messrs. | has given the United Methodist Free Church 
Kidderminster.—Some time ago a circular} Watson & Wormald, slaters; Mr. Henry Orange, congregation of that township a new school- 
window, filled with stained glass by Messrs.| plasterer; Mr. George Wilson, plumber and | house. Two years ago, a chapel, which also 
Connor, was ivserted in the east wall of St.| glazier; Messrs. Heaps & Robins, ironfounders;| served as a Sunday school-room, was erected. 
George’s Church; and now Mr. W. J. Hopkins, | Messrs. Hemingway & Son, painters. | Mr. Whitworth, who is superintendent of the 
of Worcester, architect, has been engaged to| Hartlepool.—The restoration of the ancient Sunday schools, volunteered to build a school, 
give effect to the wishes of the subscribers to-| church of St. Hilda is at length to be proceeded , and in October of last year the foundation-stone 
‘wards a reredos, which will shortly be erected| with. The Restoration Committee have agreed was laid. The building, which is in the Italian 
underneath the window. The great subject of that the tender of Mr. Graydon, builder, Durham, Gothic style of architecture, is built of common 
the reredos (which is being carved in freestone | for the restoration of the nave, aisles, seats, &c., red bricks interspersed with blue bricks, has two 
by Mr. Forsyth, of Worcester, as we understand, | should be accepted. The cost of these restora- | entrances, is 39 ft. by 28 ft., and is arrangéd for 
at the entire expense of Messrs. Brinton & Lewis, tions will amount to about 1,700l., which will seating 200 children ; there are also two class. 
of this town) is the Ascension, inclosed in a leave a sum in the hends of the committee as a rooms, having a gallery over them, which is con- 
canopied trefoiled arch, with serpentine marble nucleus for further in provements. The roof of! nected with the large school-room. Messrs. 
shaits. The figures will be raised 7 ft. 6 in.from the nave will be restored to its ancient high| Whyatt & Redford, of Manchester, were the 
the chancel fluor. On each side of this central pitch; the windows will likewise be replaced in | architects, and Mr. Davidson, of Cheetham, the 
subject the reredos is to be inlaid with various keeping with the original architecture of the | contractor. The expense of the building, which 
kinds of marble, Maltese crosses in circles, and | building. The floor will be relaid, the gallery | is entirely borne by Mr. Whitworth, is upwards 
four quatrefoils, enclosing emblems of the Evan- and seats pulled down and replaced, and the | of 5001. 
gelists. | whole interior thoroughly renewed. These re-| Colwall.—A national school for girls has been 
Liverpool.—Everton Valley Church, which is storations will occupy from six to eight months, | completed and opened. The building is near 
a branch of St. Peter's in Great Oxford-street, during which time the church will be closed. | the Grammar School. It is 41 ft. by 18 ft., with 
has been opened for divine worship. lt is inthe The Restoration Committee have not lost sight a class-room 18 ft. by 41 ft., and has an enclosed 
Lombardic style of architecture, and forms a of the tower, but consider they will not be play-ground. Mr. Woodyear, of Guildford, was 
parallelogram. The internal dimensions of the justified in inte: fering with this part of the work the architect ; Mr. Davies, of Malvern Wells, the 
church are 75 ft. by 52 feet, and spaces are until they have considerably more funds in contractor; and the cierk of the works, Mr. 








taken out at each corner of the front elevation 
for staircases to the gallery. Accommodation | 
has been provided for 1,000 persons. There 
are galleries on three sides, and in the’ 


front elevation are four entrance-doors, two | 


to the ground-floor and one in each tower 
for gallery purposes. The edifice is surmounted 
by a tower spire, which rises at the east angle to 
the height of 130 {t., exclusive of the vane. At 
the west angle there is a small turret with an 
oruamented slate roof, 56 ft. in height. The 
church is lighted with five sets of double windows 
on each side. At the rear of the building are | 
vestries, and above these is a lecture-room. The) 


hand. 
Bethnal - green.—The foundation stone of a) 
new church, adj: ining Victoria Park, Bethnal. | 
green, has been laid, by Miss Burdett Coutts. 
Kingston-on-Thames.—We are requested to) 
state that the architects of the new Christ | 
Church for New Maldon are Messrs. Raphael | 
Brandon & H. J. Freshwater. 


Walker. The entire cost is 700l. 





DISSENTING CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Christchurch.—The chief stone of the Con- 
gregational Church, which is to be rebuilt here, 


| has been laid. The design is Lombardic, with 








SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 
Birkenhead.—The Albert Memorial Industrial | 


| tower and spire. Mr. Jervis Stent, of Warmins- 


ter, is the architect. 

Shipley.—Rosse-street Baptist chapel has been 
op ned. The architect was Mr. S. Jackson, of 
Brad. rd. The design is Gothic, modified to 


front elevation of the church is built with York-| Schools, presented to the town by Mr. Wm.!| meet the requirements of congregational wor- 
shire shoddies, and the side elevations with white | Jackson, M.P., are situated in Corporation-road | ship. The principal front is to the south. It is 
brick, the whole being dressed with Stourton | N., Birkenhead, upon a site both convenient and | pierced by three doorways—one in the centre, 
stone. Messrs. Nicholson & Ayre, of Liverpool, | healthful, on the bigh ground and open to the! opening into a vestibule, and thence into the 


are the builders; and Mr. W. J. Mason, also of | 
Liverpool, is the architect. The total cost of the | 
building is about 5,4001. 

New Ferry (Liverpoo!).—The church of St. 
Mark the Evangelist, at New Ferry, has been 
consecrated and opened for public worship. 
The church is situated in the New Chester-road, 
and is distant from New Ferry Pier about a 
quarter of a mile. The edifice, which is in the 
Early Decorated style of architecture, consists 
of nave, with north and south nave aisles, south 
porch, chancel, south chancel aisle, and vestry, 
and provides accommodation for about 560 
persons, including children. The building is 
capable of enlargement, sufficient space having 
been left for the purpose on the north side. A 
turret for one bell at present takes the place of 
the tower. The seats are of stained deal, and 
open. The pulpit, which is of stone, and inlaid 
with different coloured marbles, stands at the 
south-esst angle of the nave. The church has 
been built of Tranmere stone, the dressings 
being from the Stourton quarries ; and the cost, 
including the boundary-wall and laying out of the 
ground, is about 2,600/. The architect was Mr. 
E. Haycock. jun., of Shrewsbury; and the 
builder, Mr. Richard Lioyd, of New Ferry. 

Newtown (Leeds).—The chief stone of a new 
church, to be built by the Leeds Church Exten- 
sion Society, has been laid in the parish of St. 


breezes from the mouth of the Mersey. The 
design erected was selected from a number sent 
in competition, and on plan resembles the letter 
E, having a frontage to Corporation-road 108 ft. 
in length, by a depth of 60 ft. The principal 
entrance, and the superintendent’s residence, | 
board-room and oflices, &c., oceupy the front 
centre, whilst the right side of the building is 
devoted to boys, and the left to girls. On either 
side of the entrance-hall is the board-room and 
office, and descending a few steps on to the base- 
ment floor the dining-hall is reached, an apart- 
ment 40 ft. by 35 ft., having an open timber roof, 
and lighted therefrom by clerestory lights. The 
workrooms for industrial pursuits are arranged 
on this floor, immediately under the schoolroom 
on the right; whilst the girls have kitchens, 
laundry, &., on the opposite side, having 
lavatories, bath-rooms, &c., attached to each, 
with a large plunge bath for the use of both. 
Stone staircases are provided for each wing from 
this floor the full height of the building, the 
superintendent’s and matron’s apartments being 
approached by the principal stair from the front. 
The ground-floor is approached by a wide, well- 
lighted corridor from the entrance-hall right and 
left, leading to the boys’ schoolroom, 57 ft. long 
by 20 ft. wide, and girls’ schoolroom 43 ft. by 
20 ft, of proportionate height, with class and 








sewipg-rooms attached. The entresol floor, over 


body of the chapel, and one on each side, open- 
ing into the galleries. Over the principal 
entrance is a four-light window, with geometri- 
cal tracery head; and over each gallery door a 


| two-light, tracery-headed window. The base- 


ment story contains school-rooms, and a kitchen 
for festival purposes. The chapel windows are 
filled with green tinted and stained glass (the 
central window at the south end being of stained 
glass). The roof is pentagonal, divided into 
panels. At the north end is an orchestra. The 
woodwork,—front of orchestra, pulpit, gallery, 
fronts, and seats, are all of white wood, varnished. 
The pulpit is of semi-platform character. The 
entire cost, including furniture for the chapel and 
the school-rooms, but apart from the cost of 
ground, will be about 5,5001., and of this sum 
1,7001. required to be raised at the opening. The 
contractors were, for masons’ work—Messrs. 
Johnson & Denby, Bingley ; joiners’ work—Mr. 
William Ives, of Shipley ; plasterers’ work—Mr. 
B. Dixon, Bradford ; slatera’ work—Mr. Edmund 
Thornton, Shipley ; plumbers’ work—Mr. Samuel 
Rushworth, Shipley ; and stained glass— Messrs. 
Edmundson & Son, Manchester. There are nearly 
950 sittings in the chapel. 

Over.—The new Independent Charch at Over is 
being covered in. It is built principally of Tar- 
ney bricks of varied colours. Its interior dimen- 
sions are 20 yards by 12, or 240 square yards in 
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area, and its height to the domed off top is 
10 yards. The front or east gable end elevation 
is set off by two pinnacles on each side, with a 
centre pinnacle or finalement. The exterior of 
this front of the church is built on three Gothic 
stone arches sprung off Aberdeen polished 
granite columns, on bases, and carved capitals. 


_ Tue NationaL ALbert Memoria. —Accord- 
ing to the daily papers, Mr. Scott, the architect 
of the National Memorial which is being erectec 
in Hyde Park to the memory of his Royal High- 
ness the Prince Consort, on Thursday, the 21st 
inst., by command of her Majesty the Queen. 
deposited in the central stone of the structure a 


The vestibule is to be approached by a flight of | collection of the coins of the realm, together 


polished Yorkshire stone steps, avd the interior 
laid with Minton tiles. There will be erected a 
gallery at this east end for the organ and 
singers, the approach to which is from the vesti- 
bule by a flight of winding, self-supporting, stone 
steps. Behind the gallery is a large three mul- 
lioned front tracery window. On each side, 
that is north and south of the church, are five 
jambed windows of two lights each, with a 
circle light at each top. In the west end isa 
large stone wrought-wheel window. The inte- 
rior of the roof is an open polished one for a very 
considerable way up it, and finished off with a 
dome a little below the ridge. The roof is borne 
by four carved principals, and supported by 
angled iron tires; and the exterior will be 


with a short descriptive account and plan of the 
design inscribed on parchment. 


Tue Liverpoor Inpusrriat Fine Art Exntsi- 
TION.—The Earl of Caithness has distributed the 
prizes won at this exhibition. There was a 
tolerably numerous attendance. The exhibition 
was opened on the 23rd of January, and remained 
open till the 13th of March: the number of 
visitors was 15,200. The admission fees were 
2891. 8s. 4d.; advertisements in catalogue, 
391. 12s. 6d.; eale of catalogues, 351. 15s. 3d. ; 
sale of tickets, 331. 19s. 6d.; advertisements in 
exhibition, 12/.; commission on gales effected, 
3s. 9d., making, with other items, a total of 
4121. 7s. 8d. After meeting the expenses, there 
was a balance for division between the hospitals 


shortly covered by an ornamental slated roof of 141. 19s. 3d. 


with curved ventilators. The total cost is com- 
puted at 2,0001., to be raised by voluntary sub- 
scription. The architect is Mr. John Douglas, 
and the contractors are Mr. Richard Price and 
Mr. J. Dutton, both of Winsford, 








“Deep Sea TeLecrapny.”—A paper has 
been read at the Inventors’ Institute, by Mr. 
Kaulbach, on a special plan for the establish- 
ment of ocean lines of telegraph. This plan 


Foresters’ Cemerery.—A proposal is under 
consideration for the formation of a Foresters’ 
Cemetery for the members of the ancient order 
within the metropolitan district. The South 
London Chronicle says, any profits accruing 
would be given to members’ widows and orphans. 


WorkMen’s Dwetincs, East GreEnwicy.— 
A block of buildings is nearly completed at East 
Greenwich, for the Blakely Ordnance Company, 
including workmen’s dwellings. In the upper part 
of the tower over the principal staircase is a tank 
to contain water for the supply of each suite of 
rooms and W.Cs. in the back galleries. The cost of 
the large block of workmen’s dwellings is 12,000/., 
and of the whole of the buildings 22,6001. They 
are being erected from the designs of Mr. A. 
Manning, by Messrs. Patrick & Son, builders. 


Tue Detut Memoria Cuurcu. — From an 
appeal in the Morning Post, it appears that 
St. Stephen’s Memorial Church, Delhi, the chief 
stone of which was laid by the Bishop of Cal- 
cutta in March, 1865, is now nearly finished, 
but no funds remain for the internal fittings : 
these are estimated at 4187. The fabric has 
cost 2,0001.; and of this nearly 1,5001. were 
raised in India. The church, our readers may 
| Fecollect, is intended as a memorial of English 
jand native Christians killed in Delhi in the 
mutiny; and it is to those who then may have 





consists in the formation of a permanent-way or | lost relations and friends, as well as to all who 
bridge, formed of a series of vessels floated 10 take an interest in the spread of Christianity in 
to 15 fathoms beneath the surface of the ocean | India, that the appeal is made. The Rev. W. T. 
at moorings, for the support and carrying | Bullock, S.P.G.,5, Park-place, St. James’s-street, 


» oo ks Received, through of the wires. The vessels can, within a 
needle few minutes, be brought to the surface, together 
VARIORUM. with their respective burdens, when required, 
; without any effort or machinery. By means of 
“Gop save the Green! A few Words to the a simple appliance, messages may be sent from 
Trish People.” Under this title, Mrs. 8. C. Hall | mid-ocean through any one of the buoys along 
has published (through Partridge, Paternoster- | the wires, by ships privileged to use them, and 
row), an excellent little story against what, of wishing to communicate with either of the con- 
all stupid and wicked conspiracies, is certainly tinents or islands wherewith the permanent- 
the stupidest and wickedest,—“ Fenianism.” In way may be connected, or with each other. The 
her own genial manner, the writer makes one of | actual cost of permanent-way communication 
the “ boys,” who has travelled, point out to his between Cape Race and Cape Clear has been 
excitable family about him that Ireland has now | estimated at about 400,0001. | 
nothing to complain of, not a grievance to show, | Feria? 
badly as she was treated in the old times, as | CowKEEPERS PETITION AS TO DISINFECTANTS.— 
well as the sort of change they would be likely | A petition from London cowkeepers has been 
presented to Parliament, complaining of the ap- 


to get if the plot succeeded; and leads them | PFt . 
to shout with good feeling at the close, Poimtment of Dr. R. Angus Smith to report on 
“God save the Queen, and the Green.” A, disinfectants, on the ground that he was a joint 


wide scattering over the Green Isle of these Patentee with Mr. McDougal, in regard to the use | 


leaves, which bear with them good seed, could | of carbolic acid as a disinfectant, under the name 
scarcely fail to produce good fruit. “ ‘Vhey | of “ McDougal’s powder ;” and praying for “a 
won't hear me, as yet;” as the author makes | full and impartial inquiry by chemists of the 





| S.W., is the secretary. 
| ANOTHER ExutsitTion tn Inp1a.—Mr. Temple, 
chief commissioner, Central Provinces, encou- 
raged by the success which attended the Nagpore 
Exhibition last Christmas, has preparations afoot 
for holding a similar exhibition at Jubbulpore, 
in January, 1867. The Viceroy in Council has 
given his sanction to the proposal and likewise 
a Government subscription of 15,000 rupees 
(1,500/7.) towards defraying the expenses. The 
object of the Jubbulpore exhibition is more 
special and local for the Saugor and Nerbudda 


/country. Accommodation for the exhibition will 
be provided by the Jubbulpore Railway Com- 


pany, whose engineer is sanguine that suitable 
buildings can be got ready by January next. 
This gentleman states, according to the Times of 
India, that rails will by that time be laid nearly 
as far as Meyhere. 

Tue MerropouitaN Municipar AssoctaTion,— 


The general council of this association have 
issued an address, in which they say :—“ For 


James Roche say, “ but, please God, they soon 
will. Aud may the good God teach them! May 
they hear their true friends ; may they be tanght 
to think.” A little slip as to the difference 


between London and Dublin time, which inter- | 


feres with the capital anecdote on the last page, 
muy as well be corrected in the new edition which 
will, doubtless, be called for directly. 








Miscellanea, | 


Tue Repvuction or OmNiBuS Mitgace Duty.—| 


It appears that the sum which will be saved | 
annually to the London General Omnibus Com- 

pany by the redaction of the mileage duty on] 
their omnibuses from ld. to 4d. is about 39,U001. | 
What will the public gain ? 


Diccinc Wetts: How To DETERMINE WHERE 
Water is,—At a recent meeting of an American 
Institute Club, a member related his experience 
in this matter, as follows :—‘ An Irishman in his 
employment, in order to ascertain where he 
ought to dig to obtain water soonest, got a stone, 
and buried it overnight in the ground next to the 
hardpan. In the morning he found it quite moist, 
but uot sufficiently so to suit his fancy. Next 
night he tried it in another spot, and it was found 
very wet on the following morning. ‘There,’ 
said Patrick, ‘you will find the water not many 
feet deep, and plenty of it.’ Sure enough, in a 
a few days’ digging, Patrick confirmed his pre- 
diction, notwithstanding the jeers of the work- 
men,—-finding a vein which filled the well to 
overflowing, and rendered it exceedingly difficult 
to bail out the water so as to stone it. The 
philosophy of the operation seems to be, that as 
great evaporation takes place from the surface of 
the earth during the night, the water rises up 
from the depths below to supply the loss, and 
accumulates in the vicinity ot the stone, 
making quite a puddle.” —Canada Farmer. 








| defendant on the 3rd of May, for cleansing the 


often | was fined 4l. 10s., being 3s. per day for thirty 


| first rank, and other competent but unprejudiced 
| persons, on the subject of disinfectants.” The 
| petitioners state that, from the first outbreak of 
| the cattle plague, they adopted a system of dis- 
| infection which very much limited the loss of 
' cows in their district, and that they have there- 
| fore the utmost confidence in that system ; and 
they quote from a report of Dr. Barclay, the 
Chelsea medical officer of health, to his vestry, 
| as evidence of a scientific and important cha- | 
racter in support of the article known as Condy’s | 
fluid, and the one which your petitioners have | 
had in use.” This fluid is composed of alkaline | 
permanganates, and has been repeatedly brought | 
under favourable notice in the Builder, during | 
the past few years. 


SanrTaryY ProceEpINcs aT THE Mansion | 
Hovsr.—Frederick Sadgrove was summoned | 
before Alderman Allen, by Sanitary-inspector | 
Clark, for neglecting an order of the Commis- | 
sioners of Sewers to cleanse and repair the | 
houses Nos. 1 to 17, New-court, Old Bailey. 
Mr. Wm. Clark said he served an order on the 


water-closets of the above houses. There were 
sixteen houses, and they contained in all forty- 
six rooms. In them thirty families resided, the 
aggregate number of which was 129. In No. 2 
the small-pox had broken out. Two men com- 
menced work on No. 15 on the morning of the 
16th. The ground in No. 4 was saturated with 
filth. Nothing had been done to the other houses 
except a little washing outside. He had heard 
that the defendant had applied to two or three 
builders, who were unable to undertake the 
work. Defendant was fined 71. and costs, being 
10s. per day for fourteen days.——Drammond 
Farmer was also summoned at the instance of 
Inspector Clark, for not cleansing Nos. 21, 22, 


and 23, Catherine Wheel-alley, Bishopsgate- | grea 


street. Inspector Clark said the closets, houses, 
and rooms were in a filthy state. Defendant 





days. 


many years past the local government of the 
metropolis has excited a serious and growing 
discontent. It is a matter of notoriety that the 
first city in the empire is one of the worst and 
most expensively governed. A want of system 
is conspicuous in every department of its 
management. . The defects of the 
present system are patent, and the expense is 


‘enormous. As an example of the comparative 


cost of management between consolidated and 
divided districts, the parish (not the borough) of 
St. Marylebone and the city of Westminster may 
be taken. The population of each is about the 
same. Marylebone parish collects 194,0361. ; 
Westminster city, 194,031/. Plus police and 
county rate—Marylebone, 38,167/.; Westminster, 
78,8141. The salaries and poundage are re- 
spectively—Marylebone, 7,7111.; Westminster, 
17,4621. Marylebone parish is managed by one 
vestry, and its administrative expenses are under 
8,0001. per annum, while the five Boards of local 
management in Westminster cost nearly 20,000/. 
These five Boards employ twenty-one clerks and 
vestry clerks, six surveyors, four solicitors, nine 
officers of health, six inspectors of nuisances— 
all these officers being employed for the purpose 
of carrying out the provisions of the Metropolis 
Local Management Act.” After detailing the 
recent legislation on the subject, the address 
proceeds to speak of the views of the association, 
and says that “the endeavours of the associa- 
tion will be directed towards obtaining an Act 
of Parliament, with carefully-considered pro- 
visions, which will be calculated to secure a 
better government by a better representation of 
the ratepayers, and more efficient and economical 
management by reducing the large number of 
jurisdictions, giving to larger corporations greater 
powers, greater authority, and, at the same time, 
ter responsibility. To this end a Bill is 
now before the committee of the association, 
which they are prepared to accept as the basis 
of discussion, leaving matters of detail open for 
consideration.” aie 
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Lake Svurexion Coprer.—The total copper 
product of Lake Superior for 1865, according to 
the American Gaslight Journal, was 8,561,999 
tons, producing about 6,850 tons ingot copper, 
worth 6,859,000 dols. 


An Awmatevr’s Winnow.—A stained glass 
east window has been placed in Burnchurch 
parish church, Kilkenny, painted by the Countess 
of Desart, and dedicated to the memory of her 
husband. This work of art has occupied her 
ladyship’s thoughts and leisure hours for 
months. 


Cnicuester Catueprat Spire. — This spire 
has been completed; and there was to be a 
grand procession on the 28th (Thursday), at the 
crowning of the spire, and, after an appropriate 
service, a dinner in the Priory Park, the Duke of 
Richmond occupying the chair; in the evening a 
display of fireworks. 


Ozone AnTicHOLERAIC.—Mr. Hay, an Ameri- 
can, has noted that ozone always exists in 
abundance in the telegraph offices, and to this 
fact he attributes the immunity from cholera 
and contagious fevers which the clerks of those 


offices enjoy, as he himself remarked while | 


professionally engaged on the telegraph lines 
west of the Ohio in 1849-54, when the cholera 
overran nearly the whole of the American 
continent. 


CONTEMPLATED RESTORATION OF THE CROM- | plying gas which was not equal to that prescribed 
LECH aT PortEsHAM.—A party from Weymouth | by their Act of Parliament, inasmuch as it con- 
have visited Portesham, for the purpose of in- | tained more than 15 grains of sulphur in every 
specting the Hellstone, and deciding on the best | 100 ft. 
means of carrying out its restoration. From the | were tak-:: had been inserted in the Act at the 
want of machinery there appears some difficulty ‘instance of the corporation, who were now the 
to be anticipated in raising the top stone to its | complainants. It was proved by an analytical 
former position, as its weight is calculated to be | chemist that on the average there were 24°11 
16 tons. Hutchins thus describes this cromlech: | grains of sulphur in every 100 ft. of gas. The 
“North of Portesham are three hills, Rockley,| magistrates considered the complaint to be 
Ridge, and Hampton, lying parallel to each other, | proved, and 
north and south, and divided by three vales. | amounting to nearly 251. 


They are spurs or excrescences of Blagdon or 
Blackdown hill, which lies about half a mile to 


the north. On Ridge hill, the middlemost of the | eleventh annual meeting of the London Diocesan 
three, is a cromlech, the only one in this county.|Church Building Society and Metropolis 
This cromlech consists of nine upright stones, or | Churches Fund has been held at Willis’s Rooms. 
supporters, about 3 ft. broad, and 6 ft. high above | The Bishop of London presided. The report 
ground, and a horizontal one which is oval; its | recalled attention to the termination the year 
long diameter, 10 ft. 6 in., its short one 6 ft., and before last of the ten years’ subscriptions which 
it is about 2 ft. thick at the north and south | had been paid by certain large landowners since 
ends, and 1 ft. 8 in. at the east and west ends. | 1854. 
These supporters are not of equal length; the |from 5,000/. to about half that sum. The 
highest are on the south, so that it must have) financial position of the society, however, was by 
All these stones are|n0 means unfavourable. 
rough as drawn from the quarry, except the | posed to establish a guarantee fund of 5,0001., 
underpart of the horizontal one, which seems | which should only be drawn upon in cases of 


dipped towards the north. 


roughly chiselled. This monument stands on a 
tumulus, and on the north-west is a terrace or 
avenue, 60 ft. long, leading to it, 3 ft. broad at 
one end, and 10 ft. at the other. To the east is 
a small barrow, but no other nearer than the top 
of Blagdon.” 


ANCIENT Prts.—Some ancient pits have been 
discovered at Fisherton, near Salisbury. They 
occur singly and in groups ; and are carried toa 
depth of from 7 ft. to 10 ft. in the drift-gravel, 
resting upon chalk. The entrance to each pit, 
or set of pits, was by a circular descending 
shaft. The pits are nearly all circular, from 5 ft. 
to 7 ft. in diameter, and narrowing at the top 
from 2 ft. 6 in. to 3 ft.6in. The floors were of 
chalk. Moveable circular covers, composed of 
interlaced sticks coated with clay, appear to 
have been used. It is supposed that these pits 
were at one time used as winter dwellings; but 
they may have originally been mere chalk-pits. 
Remains of a smal] race of horses have been 
found in them, and also of the red deer, a 
small variety of goat, sheep, dog or wolf, pig, 
water-rat, field-mouse, house-mouse, toad, frog, 
and fish. Nearly all the bones are scored as if 
with flint knives; some are burnt. Traces of 
gnawing occur upon most of them. One bone 
needle, with a drilled eye, is very like those 
found in the caves of Périgord. Two curious 
combs, with short thick teeth, and a long handle 
for grasping, have been found. There is a de- 
ficiency of objects in worked flint. Only one 
leaf-shaped arrow-head, and one hatchet (un- 
rubbed), have as yet been obtained, whilst there 
is an absence of cores and waste flakes. No 
trace of metal has been found. Although the 
surface-soil around the pits is full of fragmentary 
Romano-British pottery, none has been found in 
the soil removed from the pits themselves. It 
is therefore assumed that when they were filled 


a pottery did not occur upon the surface- 
soil, 


| 


Tue LincoLn Surveyorsnir.—The local board 
have appointed Mr. Pearson Bellamy as their 
surveyor. The other candidates were Mr. 
Michael Drury, Mr. Henry Goddard, and Mr. 
George Betham. 


Tue Mortatiry.—The annual rate of mortality 
last week was 22 per 1,000 in London, 29 in 
Edinburgh, and 23 in Dublin; 17 in Bristol, 16 
in Birmingham, 36 in Liverpool, 26 in Man- 
chester, 21 in Salford, 25 in Sheffield, 29 in 
Leeds, 20 in Hull, 25 in Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
and 28 in Glasgow. The rate in Vienna was 39 
per 1,000 during the week ending the 9th inst., 
when the temperature was 6°6° Fahrenheit higher 
than in the same week in London, where the rate 
was 24 per 1,000. 


Unitep Society or Ironmoncers. — The 
friends and members of this Society dined last 
week at the Freemasons’ Tavern. After the 
usual loyal toasts the chairman briefly alluded 
to the rise and progress of the Society, and 
earnestly entreated the attention of employers 
to the benefits to be derived from their becoming 
beneficial members. The secretary read a re- 
port, showing a balance of 4,5381. 8s. 9d. to the 
Society’s credit, to which is to be added the very 
liberal list of the evening’s subscriptions. 


A Gas Company Frxep.—At the Newcastle 
| Police Court, on Saturday, the gas company of 
| that borough were charged with unlawfully sup- 





The clause under which the proceedings 


inflicted a penalty and costs 


CuvurcH BvuILpDING IN THE Mernoporis.—The 


This had decreased the society’s income 
The committee pro- 


emergency, while the interest upon it would be 
used to defray the office expenses of the society. 
The committee accordingly made a special 
appeal for the creation of this fand. The Bishop 
of London remarked upon the difference existing 
between the older societies and the fund which 
bore his name, and spoke of the importance of 
preserving the older, more comprehensive, and 
more complete machinery in full working order, 
so that it might not be found wanting when the 
Bishop of London’s Fund ceased to operate. The 
report was adopted and ordered to be circulated ; 
and a resolution urging the necessity of es- 
tablishing the guarantee fund was come to. 


METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION FOR IMPROVING 
THE DWELLINGS OF THE INDUSTRIOUS CLASSES.— 
The annual meeting of this Association has just 
been held. The report congratulated the share- 





holders on the steady progress of the associa- 
tion. The Victoria Cottages in Albert-street, 
Mile-end New Town, had been completed during 
the past year, and thirty-six families were now 
provided with comfortable dwellings on a site 
where, a short time since, but thirteen families 
were accommodated. Dwellings for 149 were 
also in the course of erection, consequent on an 
arrangement effected with the Marquis of West- 
minster. Eight pairs of semi-detached cottages 
had been erected at Penge, on the freehold pro- 
perty where there was room for 160 cottages and 
gardens. The net profits for the year amounted 
to 3,7601, 3s. 10d., out of which a dividend of 3} 
per cent. was recommended, the payment of 
which would leave a balance of 34651. 19s. 8d. 
to be carried to the guarantee fund, which would 
thus be increased to 2,9241. 18s. 5d. The average 
rate of mortality during the year in the property 
of the association had been about 17 per 1,000, 
contrasting favourably with that of the metro- 
polis generally, which had been 24 per 1,000. 
697 tenants are now living on the property of 
‘the association. 








EXTENSION OF HaikprusHine MAcuINERy 10 
Horses !—At a large omnibus establishment at 
Pendleton, near Manchester, it is said, the horses 
are cleaned by machinery. Formerly a man was 
considered to have done a good day’s work if he 
cleaned a dozen horses, but he can now clean 
thirty with much less fatigue, 


Tur New Rattway Line To Bricuton.—The 
bill promoted jointly by the South-Eastern Railway 
Company and the London, Chatham, and Dover 
Railway Company for an independent line to 
Brighton, affording access to all the city and 
west-end termini in London of those two com. 
panies, and to the centre of Brighton, has passed 
through committee of the House of Commons. 








imineinemn 


TENDERS 
For the erection of a public-house, in Willes-road, 


Kentish Town. Mr. J. Dent, architect. Quantities sup- 
plied by Messrs. Richardson & Waghorn :— 


Manley & Rogers... .........ssesees £3,344 0 0 
p | EEA Ray OE ie 
Eaton & Chapman .,......0:.::.00008 3,193 0 0 
GOMIIIE . ccccoscecesccccnavecncsovecsscece 3,100 0 0 
COOPOP ceceeycorecsre-sorceveqessonscene 3,030 0 0 
TeatigMeed ...000000-- socesesserscoronses 2,793 0 0 





For erecting a 75-quarter malthouse, at Newark- 
npon-Trent, for Mr, John Wilson. Mr. Charles Baily, 


architect :-— 
£2,641 0 0 





Mackenzie ......... ; 
Fretwell (accepted 








For erecting two 60-quarter 
upon-Trent, for Messrs. J. 
Charles Baily, architect :— 

Mackenzie (accepted),........000.. £6,000 0 0 


malthouses, at Newark- 
. & H. Branston, Mr, 





For erecting a 60-quarter malthouse, at Lichfield, 
Staffordshire, for the Lichfield Malting Company (limited). 
Mr. Charles Baily, architect. Quantities prepared by 








Mr. Charles Poland :— 
SUIS capvncensn sicbsocenensben santos £4,280 0 0 
0" | Re me eves 4,180 0 0 
RI Cho nscdusss-soenveves 4,110 0 0 
A. & R. Dennett & Co. . 3,995 0 0 
Huddlestone ..............0.4+. wee 3,604 0 0 
Dakin & Thorneioe (accepted) 3,259 0 0 
Collyer & Bcott,.........ccceccesesesves 2,750 0 0 
For erecting four dwellinghou at Newark-upon- 
Trent, for Mr, Zacheriah Wood. Mr. Charles Baily, 
architect :— 
OD © scctiessy conentiocan ebtaetosonarene £625 0 0 
Fretwell 6244 0 0 
PEIOUIIR co isin'siesemmenentasongnanions 621 0 0 
ID  entanatoapensh ohndebredignniodas vee 617 10 0 





For a detached residence, for Mr. N. J. Fenner, at 
— Mr. J. H. Rowley, architeet :-— 






WG  canesnesassviniavenmnaietineid £2,616 0 0 
NEES siinekeutndnaainne 2,520 0 0 
AES, PRY 2,417 0 0 
(| ae 2, 0 0 
oS CS ane . 2,248 0 0 
Browne & Robinson.. 0 0 

Sis saeinabeesienion 00 





For stone piers, abutments, wing walls, &c., to new 
iron pany over the river Soar, at Leicester. Mr. 
Stephens, borough engineer, architect, Quantities sup- 
plied. Sydnope stone to be used :— 


TE PTE ee S £1,920 0 0 
Weaale O Qets a. secsiseninimmnensin -. 1,840 0 0 
Osborne, Brothers ........:..s0000+ 1,833 0 0 
SII sc xiccdhss,-msaseieniadienvionaiion 1,650 0 0 
Gimson & Co. 1,346 12 2 









For new building, No. 35, King-street, Cheapside. 
Messrs. Young & Sor, architects :— 

Ashby & Sons .. .. £4,890 0 
Lawrence & Sons . 4,872 0 0 
Ashby & Horner . 4,354 0 6 

WED «54. ccrsusers cdnconscssciuctecesocned 4,721 0 0 
Piper & Wheeler ............ scsereee 4,481 0 0 

STII 4; Lins » casladstptderaounas dates 4,227 0 0 
sais ois khaet veceadeiinpendeatavaunrien 4,000 0 0 
IE NOE: sisctiincinnnsshuhioahinndt 3,918 0 0 








For rebuilding warehouse, at Wapping, for the Aber- 
deen Steam Company. Mr. George Judge, Jun., archi- 
teet :— 

Johnston 


For works at Newington workhouse. Mr. H. Jervis, 
architect. Quantities supplied by Mr. Shrubsole :— 

EO SEES FELON EDEN AG £620 0 
Mitcbell...,.... 
Wilkinson ., 









Tarrant 544 

 poetaets 539 
Cook & Son .. . 616 
Nightingale ......... 6u0 
IIE, asks’ vecgsthnciscatmaapuainpecle 499 


eoccooocoece|cscoecoeoco 
ecooceoceeooooceco“oo 








For residence and offices, at Croydon Common, Mr. 
Charles Rutley, architect, Quantities supplied :— 

Pollard & Szvage..... £1, 00 
Woodwa 00 
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For erectin 
Edward y T 
ee sceeeed 
Farthing... 


For the erection of a villa residence and offices 
Rhayader, in the county “of Radnor, exclusive of well, 
and also of stone, lime, and sand for walli 











Mr. R. Richardson, Mr, B, H, Lingen Barker, archi-| Publishers, ATCHLEY & CO. 106, Great Rassell-street, London. 
tect :— 
- Woolley .corecrsesovosccsecevosecnsecsece AgNO 0 0 Now ready, 
1,067 0 0 Wi isrioss, and MEASURES of ALL 
973 0 0 NATIONS, with their Eoglish Equivalents. Six copies sent 





For a new house at Ickleford, Herts, for Mr. Thoma® 
Priest. Mr, J. k, architect. Quantities sup- 
ylied :— 
. Davies & pment ames Oe 

Butterfield ..........00ccee00 . 2,267 0 0 


Stapleton ....+6..+ owe 
Warren & Son cectetecsieamenesiee apne O. © 













For Forest-hill Congregational Chapel, Stanstead-lane. 
Mr. H. ane —- , supplied :— 





Howes .. ove voene MENS 00 
Sawyer . 2,977 0 0 
ree ioe wes 2,970 00 
Staines & Son eateries Eee 0 © 





For residence at Tonbridge, Kent, for Mr. Wimber. 
Messrs. Chariton & Skinner, architects. Quantities sup- 
plied 4 Mr. ererees - 





nscomb........ mime aaa @ ©€ 
Stum nigiounaieih 2 
Woodruffe ......c...cs000 wecente 








For alterations at the Horse Shoe Tavern. in the 
Borough. Mr. Aldous, architect. Quantities supplied 
by Mr. Shrubsole :— 








For a detached a on the Copeland Park Estate, 
Lea Bridge-road. Mr. T. J. Hill, architect :— 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


C.B—P B.—F.—J, 8. —W. L. — J. M.—A Denizen of this City.— 
R. G.— P. O B. (thanks : we havea correspondent there).—R. B.— | 
w. R.— W. H, jun. — J. B. (the first comvenient oyportanity).— 


G. W. B—B. B.—G. W.—G. P. K.-W. L — - D.— - —| 
; —_ eee eee S | Original Articles on the True Nature of the Decay of Stone in | j 


G. A.B, —C. B.—J.L.— W. EN. — J. H.R. — N. A. H.-C. B.— 





Senilis.—C. H. — J, D, P.— A Building Superintendent.—J.N. (shal) Glasgow Architects ; the Conversazione at tre Institution of Civil 
have attention) — E. & Sons. | Engineers - Theory’ of the gy a Corundite; Beveriey’s | 
| Patent Adytic-Retainer Lock; ‘orth Railway Bridge ; Experi- 


We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses. 

All statements of facta, lists of tenders, &c., must he accompanied oy | 
the name and-address of the sender, not necessarily for publication. 
Nore —The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at | 

public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors, 





Advertisements cannot be received for the current 


week's issue later than THREE o'clock, p.m, 
on THURSDAY. 


ed ’ [Apvanresmenre. } 


CHURCH, TURRET, and STABLE CLOCKS. 
J. W. Benson, having erected steam-power 
and improved machinery for clock-making, at 
the manufactory, Ludgate-hill, will be glad to 
furnish to clergymen, architects, and committees, 
Estimates and Specifications of every descrip- 
tion of Horological Machine, especially cathedral 
and public clocks, chiming tunes on any number 
of bells. A descriptive pamphlet on Church 
Clocks post free for one stamp. Watch and 
Clock Maker by Warrant of Appointment to 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, and maker of the 
great clock for the Exhibition, 1862. 33 & 34, 
Ludgate-hill, B.C. Established 1749. 


0 LEARNED SOCIETIES, ARCHI- 


TECTS, and ANTIQUA RIES — Meee. COX « WYMAN, having 

had fone experience in the production of every variety of Work 
relating to Archwolugy, Arhiectire, and the Fine Arta, their 
Establishment affords special facilities for ‘tion of this class 
bie manner, with promptitude, and at 
moderate —OOX & MAN, Fine-Art and Classical Printers, 
74-75, Great Queen-street, London, W.C, 





























YOLLING’S ART FOLIAGE, ro 


ane 4to. 
72 Piates, with Letter-press and octet -cuts, price 
36+, or 30a. when ordered direct from the Author. 
“* A vatuable addition to our hn of art-decoration.” — Civil 
ogee: and Architects’ Ji 
Published by the Auth r~ 150, Hampstead-road, N W 





PRASER’S MAGAZINE for JULY. 
Price %. 64. 


CorrErts. 
Treland, 


Science.—A Lecture. By the Rev. C. K ings! 
Ecce Homo. Second Notice, _— 
1 Gall ery R idered. 








Op ayains: 

The ‘Beatelore, Father and Son: s Novel. R — Clarke, 
author “Charlie Thornhill,” “ Which is the Winner ?” &c¢. 
aes nt 


purposes, for | latest constructio 


residence at Shortlands, Kent. Mr. ored, impl. 4 
k, architect. Questition opeupplied :— Exeuee ‘MANSIONS, “LODGES, 


VILLAS, and COTTAGES, with Plans, Spectfications, and Ext the Ofties of the Bo: 
Re of Costs. In ae plans, tinted, with letter-press. Sent, | PERSON, to ASSIST [aT inthe discharge of the duties of that 


ea 
ito. 15a. free to P.O. order 


Treatise Illustration of). 
J. Hawkshaw, ©. “ty W. Bak 


OROUGH of BLACKBURN.—To 


GINEERS, SURVEYORS, and OTHERS.—WANTED, in 
Survesor, at Blackburn, a duly qualified 


ment, under the direction of the Borough Surveyor, and subject to 
the control of the Highway and Genera! Drainage Committee of the 


IRON ROOFS” a Theoretical and Practical | Tow Council. Salary, 1507. per aunum.—Further information as to 


By F. CAMPIN, (.E. With plates by 
er, C.E.; and J. Norton, Architect, of the 


the duties to be had, on application to Mr. SMITH, Borough Sur- 
veyor, Blackburn. — Application for the ap_cintment to be in writing, 
d b i and to be seat in to the Town Clerk, 

sot later than the 13th day of JC caneee a By order, 
G. H. BECK, Town Clerk. 








& CO. 8, Crane-court, Fleet-street, London, 





Requirements, have 
Photographed Index, for selection, will be sent on receipt of twenty- 
four postage stamps, by application to Mr. BAILEY DENTON, Jaa. 
22, “place, 8. W. 


free by post on receipt of two penny stamps.—Address, T. ROBERTS 


been preparel by Mr. BA{LEY DENTON, A pod to be 


Townhall, Blackburn, June oe 1866. 


RON TRADE.—WANTED, a 

TRAVELLER with a good connexion amongst Builders and 

Contractors.—Apply, by letter, to C. D. B. care of Massra, Dawson & 
Sons, 121, Cannon. street, City, B.C. 








" ABOURERS’ COTTAGES.—A SERIES ROCHESTER HIGHWAY DISTRICT.— 


of TWELVE DESIGNS, conforming to Sanitary and Legislative 


way Board for the above District will, at their Meet- 
ou the 10th day of JULY next, at the Bull H. 
Rochester, at TWELVE o'clock, ogthet sate Nee 
from Candidates for the office of DISTRICT SU 3U RVEYOR A practical 
kuowledge of the management and repairs of highways will be requi- 
site. The district comprises twenty-six parishes, and contains about 





FIRE! FIRE!! FIRE!!! 


4 + 


Now ready, with numerous Illustrations, Diag &e. h Y | state their 


220 miles of roads. The yearly salary, including travelling and all 
other expenses, will be 130%. and he will have to reside within the 
district. Satisfactory security will be required. Candidates must 





printed, 544 pp demy 8vo. price 12 4a | (postage 104.), 


IRES, FIRE-ENGINES, 


BRIGADES ; with a History of Manual and Steam Fire-Ena 
nes, their Construction, Use,and Management; Remarks on Fire- 


the Fire Appliances in English Towns ; Foreign Fire Systems; Hints 
for the Formation of, and Rates for, Fire-Brigades; and an Account 
of American Steam Fire-Engines. 
By ©. F. T. YOUNG; C.E. Author of “ Steam Power on Common 
Roads,” &c. 


H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES 
has been pleased to accept a Copy of this Work. 


“ A large, well-filled, and useful book upon a subject which pos- 
sesses a wide and increasing public interest... . . [t is really i 
only ish work we now have upon the suhject.”— Engineering. 

“Mr. Young bas proved by his present work that he i« a good er gi: | 
neer, and possessed of «ufficient literary skill and energy to produce a 
very readable and we volume.” — Engineer. 

“ Fire is now in fashion. 
most human beings. It ai 
danger for the brave, novelty for the trifier lights and shades for 


als to many em tions; it provides 





| London a species of fire-worship, of which Mr. Young my be said to 
| be the Hierarch. Prince and peasant alike take parti» the ceremo- 
nies... . Mr Young’s book is thoronghly practicsl.”— Reader. 

“The protection of life and property from fire each day receives 
increasing attention, and Mr. Young’s book is in everv way entitled 
to be closely studied by all who would claim a thorough knowledge of 
the subject "—Mining Journal. 

“ A useful compendium on all branches of the ex:iting subject of | 
fire.”"— Builder. 

London : LOCKWOOD & CO. 7, Stationers’ Hall-court, E.C. 


iWVHE PRACTICAL MECHANIC’S 

JOURNAL for JULY. Part 16. Third Series. Price I«. With 
| iavge Plate Engravirg of “ Mr. R. Mallet’s Patent Method of Mounting 
Muzz'e Swivelli..g Ordnance,” and Thirty Woed Engravings 





London, and Modes of Prevention; Structural Practice of some | 


| ments on Lancashire Coal. 

Recent Patents: Miners’ Tools—Jalian Bernard ; Cork (uttine— | 
'y, H. Jobnson ; Furnaces—Edward Brown Wilson ; Gas Generating | 
and Tuminating Apraratus—J. Henry Johnson. 

Reviews of Books, Mechanics’ Library, Correspondence, Scientific 
Societies, Marine Memoranda, Monthly Notes, List of vatents, &c. 

London: LONGMANS. Paternoster-row; Editor's (Offices 

for Patents), 47, Lincoln’s-Inn-fields. 





TO ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS, akin AND OTHERS, 


GENTLEMAN, f proved ability in 


ITALIAN or GOTHIC tues Bh and HRAUGH TSMAYSHIP, 


|} and in ARCHITECTURAL WORK generally, continues privately to 


devote bis services to all willing to pay libe-al'y for the best help. 
Aldress, CONFIDENCE, No, 893 Office of “ The Builder” 


NICHOLAS LAKE, 
A RCHITECT and consulting SURVEYOR. 


Bills of quantities accurately prepared, works measured up, 
builder«’ accounts adjusted. Railway compensation claims arranged. 
OFFICES, 1, ADELAIDE PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE. EC. 








ERSPECTIVES 1 DRAWN and 

COLOURED, in a superior manner, and COMPETITION 
DRAWINGS PREPARED, from rough sketches or otherwise.— Apply 
to G. R. G. 30, Guilford-street, W.C. late of 43, Bedford-row. 





TO ARCHITECTS. 
ERSPECTIVE VIEWS of BUTLDINGS 
for Competitive or other purposes tinted, or highly coloured, in 
® first-class manver, and on moderste terms, by an Artist of great 
experience in this Branch of Art.—Address, ARTIST, 8, Bessborough- 
street, Pimlico, London, 8.W. 
To ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, AND BUILDERS. 
FIRST-CLASS QUANTITY SUR- 
VEYOR would be happy to do business at a very moderate 
per centage, or by the day. Satisfactory references given.— Address, 
Vv. W. T. Post-office, Queen-street, City. N.B. Railway compensa- 
tions valued. 














TO ARCHITECTS, &c. 
A QUANTITY SURVEYOR and MEA- 
SURER is willing to negotiate with Architects for Taking off 
— . Measuring up Extras and Omissions upon Contracts, 
riting Specifications, &c.—Address, SURVEYOR, 8, St. David'’s- 
terrace, Brockley-road, New-cross, 8. E. 


ME: WILLIAM CANS SDELL, ARCH [- 
TECTURAL ARTIST, p 
Academy Pictures, Lainec pe Views 
meg oy Artistic Work in Oil or ar Wares ecleer. 
24, Winchester-street, 8.W. 


EWER VENT! LATION.—DETAIL 
DKAWINGS and particulars of the — effectual Bg A of 
R VENTILATION will be supplied 
on application to EDWARD BROOKE, F House Fire Clay 
and Banitery Tabe Works, Huddersfield. 


REMAN JOINER. — WANTED, a 
thoroughly competent Man, to take CHARtE of a SHOP, ia 
Dublin, where — is ae yong Must bave bad 
i capac le fications, salary 
cxverianee and ref ioe .—Apply, Mr. GUILFOYLE, North- -wall, 
Dublia. 




















london: LONGMAN, GRREN, & CO. Paternoster-row, 
aoe EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 253, 
will be Published on JULY 14th. ADVERTISKMENTS 

be reesived by the Pubiishers later than 


insertion cannot 
@ATUnDaY ey f, the 7ta of TULY. 
NGMANS & CO. 39, Paternoster-row, E.C, 








TO BUILD PLUMBERS, AND OTHERS. 
GOOD PLUMBER is in WANT of 2 
permanent ——— Can do —* or feng + 
ection to make himeelf generally useful w' 


eof Buildings, and the Preservation of Life from Fire ; Statistics of 


, and forward testim nials as to character and ability 
to Mr. CHARLES MARTIN, the Clerk to the Board, at his Office in 
Strood, on or before the 7th day of JULY next, and applications 


and FIRE- wo be marked “ District Surveyorship. ‘can order of the Board, 


Strood, June 20:h, 1866. ARLES MARTIN, Clerk. 


i\"TYWO well-educated YOUTHS will be 

RECEIVED by a LAND and ENGINEERING SURVEYOR, 

fifty miles fr.m Londen, to Board, and Prepare for the Profession.— 
& A. -E Office of The Bauder. ~ 


W tect oeie an energetic and experienced 


OUT-DOOR FOREMAN, a carpenter by trade. References 
— be good.—Advress, with full particulars, B. R. 84, Worship- 

















rANTED, in a Builder's Office, a Youn 


Man who can TRACE DRAWINGS and KEEP ACOOU, 
, Apply to E. E. c. Baltic-wharf, Kiogsiand -road. 





Soe WANTED, 2 FOREMAN of MASONS, 


experienced in decorative and other stonework. 


Good 
arti«ts, excitement for all. Bot now it may be said that there is in monials as to character and ability are necessary.— Address (by letter 
illiam - 


only), stateng terms, J. W. at W. R. Saith’s, Esq. 70, King W: 


| street, EC. 
| 


ANTED, a good WORKING FORE- 


MAN, to take the Management of a Cha; - = near London. 
| Apply to STAINES & SON, 18, Great St. Helen’s, E, 


‘V JANTED, an AGENT, in Seaton to 


Sell Blue, ‘Waite and Red Bricks, Paving Tiles, Pipes, &. 
A t-clsss man th good connexion will be liberally treated.— 
Adee, with fall prank nal and terms, X. Y. 99, Office of “ The 


ull 


| TO PLUMBERS AND ZINCWORKERS. 


ANTED, a useful JOBBING HAND 


in the above branches, with a view to constancy.—Apply to 
J. HANBON, Builder, &. Southhali-green, Middlesex. 


TO MONUMENTAL MASONS. 


WANTED, a steady good WORKMAN in 

















the above line. Must be « good carver and letter- — in 
| either stone or marble.—Apply to Mr. R ROBINSON, Builder, &c 
Whitby, Yorkshire, stating age, reference, and wages required. 





HITKCTURAL ASSISTANTS, 


ANTED, » iapmodiately, in an Architect’s 
Office, om onpent enced neat DRAUGHTSMAN, who is weil 
acquainted with construction, and thoroughly een how te 
t out working drawiuga— Write by post to E. M care of Mr. Clark, 
| Stationer, Ne. 2, Newman’s-row, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, stating 
| as weil as names of architects to wh m references as to capability 
| could be mate if desired. 


ANTED, a CLERK of WORKS, accus- 
tomed to Gothic work, to Superintend the Erection of a 
Church.— Address, 1010, Office of * “The Builder.” 


WANTED, a TIMEKEEPER for a RAIL- 

WAY. Must be sober, a good penman, and one who under- 
| stands his business.—Apply by letter to B, P. care of Mr. Yonge, 24, 
Great Smith-street, Westminster, 5.W. 


\ ANTED, by an efficient CLERK, an 
ENGAGEMENT _~ a —- Office. Is well up in heaping 

the books, prime costs, &. A good dranghteman, and hasa fair 

knowile ige of taking out quantities and estt Good 

to London firms. Ag-d 24—Address, EM. W. No, 53, High-street, 

Oxford. 

















ANTED, a First-class superintending 
CLERK of WORKS on « large Estate, where extensive 
building pen are now being carried on. He must have a thorough 
knowledge of building details in all their branches ; also seme ex~ 
perience in level , and the construction of roads and sewers. A 
liberal salary will be given to a thorouguly competent 4 
between TEN and ELEVEN o’clock, at the Redcliffe Estate Oifice, 
West Brompton, 8. W. 


ANTED, by a London firm, a thoroughly 
competent "FOREMAN, to to take ber au ae 
1d —Ad where emp. 4 
penne erry 1, 076, Office ra The Builder.” A Joiner by 
trade preferred. 








ANTED, in "the coe comntry, EIGHT experi- 

enced, astave MEN 7 cong ee ‘ORK. 

Ww 6s. day (no expenses’ one com mt men need 
pate pan by etter, to P. M. Post-office, Knightsbridge. 


BRICK-MAKERS, 
ANTED, an n experienced and trustworthy 
Person, to MANAGE an extensive BUSINESS of a Publ 

Company, within about thirty miles of London, in the Manufacture 
of White Bricks, both by hand and machinery. Sealed applications, 
with terms and testimonials, to be sent in prior to the gad JULY 
next, addressed “* to tne Chairman of the Great reat Northern Brick Com- 
pany, King’s Cross Station, London.” 


Wren ANTED, a RE- ENGAGEMENT, as 
BUILDER'S mn? CLERK. Aged 22 Well ap in Dokikaept 


near opaion pe coed references. Would not pe wo oem 
routine of an fee A. Z. 1, Little Windmill-street, den square, 


Vy ANTED, to COLLECT WEEKLY and 


UARYERLY RENTS, in or near Londoa. Ample reference 
and Secwnty-Addrenty GQ. M. 38, Linden cond, Croyd®®. 


LDERS AND CONTRACTO: 


ANTED, PLASTERING (Piece Work), 

















slack. 
olives 8. G. 59, Metropolitan-buildings, alleend New Town, bony 
Gondon. 


perwon in the habit of neepeenter ty Ga yuee 
lump. Laloes cnn <ddaonn, B . B. Office of “ 





































































‘ 


pee tj tt Nit ne tomate ow gh clita: 


PA oe Re eee 


+ om ne pena a a SR el eee 7 
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WANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as 

SHOP or OUT-DOOR FOREMAN. Thoronghly acqusinted 
with stairs. &c. Good references given —Address, A. B. No. 10, Hope- 
place, Stock well-green, & 


To 1 yr BUILDERS, &c. 


ANTED, the Advertiser, a SITUA- 

TION ge Be ING -OREMAN. Hasa thorough practical 

knowledge of lockwork, belibangng, ff. fitting. bath and hut water 

fitting.—For reference, apply to B. 21, Angel-placs, Black friars- 
road. 








17 ANTED, by a rsevering Man, 
SITUATION as General FOREMAN or CLERK of WORKS, 
ot FOREMAN of CARPENTERS. Has worked for London firms 
the last twenty years. Thorough a. of all branches in the 
trade. Aged 42. Good referonce.—Address, G. T. B. 8, Union-terrace, 
Union-road, Wandswortb, Surrey. 


RCHITECES AND BUILDERS. 


\ ANTED, a SITUATION, by a practical 


Man of co. ciderable experience in the erection of — 
making working drawings, mea-ucing off work, & * Agr d 30. 
First-class testimonials, — Address, No. 1,028, Oitice of “The 
Builder.” 


\ ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 


GENERAL FOREMAN or CLERK of WORKS, by a 
thorougbly practical wan, a ed to s«tting out works, taking off quan 
tities, m=ssuriog, @c. Could estimate if required, Can make both 
working aud finished drawings. T-sumouials of sobriety, houes'y. &c. 
Address, A. JONES, Portsea Cottages, Ordmance-road, Hounslow, 
N_B.—Oarpenter and joiner by trade. 








Midelesex 


HOLESALE TIMBER TRADE.—The 


Advertiser, aged 27, will shortly be open to an ENGAGE- 
MENT as CLEaK and TRAVELLER Nine years’ experience Can 
be well recommended by his past and preseut employers.— Address 
Y. Z. 14, Greew-t terrace, Clerkenwell. 








To ENGINEERS, BUILDERS, AND CONTRACTORS 
W TANTED, a SILUATION, as CLERK 


avd DxaU (GHTSMAN. —Address, H. 5. care of Mr. Lock- 
9, Bast-:0ad, City- ‘Toad, N. 








TO PLUMBERS AND BUILDERS. 


\ TANTED, by a good PLUMBER and 


GAS~ITTER, a Constancy oc Job. Good experience in jobbing 
and new work. G reference if required.—E. U. 8, Dorsec-street, 


Clapham-roa. 8. 








TO BUILDERS AND DECORATORS. 
7 >» Tr 
ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, by a 
GRAINER, PAINTER, and GLAZ.ER.— adie, AB. 27, 
Grafton-street, Keatish New town, N.W. 


ANTED, by a steady Young Man, a 

good Joiner and Staircase Hand, EuPLoy ‘MENT, in ae 

or country,— Address, W. C. 51, St. Paul’s-road, Kennington Park, 
Surrey. 








TO BUILDERS AND GASFITTERS. 


W Anrep, by a good Workman, a SITUA- 


TION in the “Belhanging and Gafitting line.—Address, 
H. Morland House, Stoke Newington. 


V ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as 


CLERK of WORKS.— Address, R. F. Post-offive, Forest-gate, 








Essex. 





TO ARCHITE TS AND SURVEYOR2. 


na > . 
ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 
DRAUGHISMAN or AssiSTANT. Has been six | A in 
the profession ; is a go d draughtsman and culeurist, aud used to 
taking out quantities sud making other calculations. Sati-fectury 
re/erences as to ability. —Aduress, 1062, Office of * The Builder.” 








PLUMBERS AND BUILDERS. 
ANTED by a Young Man, a constant 


SITUATION as PLU MBER. 68 chioutien to fill up his time 
nating or glazing —Address, G. Y. 26, Lucas-road, Kennington- 
park. 





ENGAGEMENT as Genera FOREMAN or CLERK of WOKKS. 
Joiner or by trade,— ~ Address, A. Z 78, Great Suffolk-street, Borough. 


© BUILDERS, 
ANTED, 2 srr UATION, by a Builder's 


Sov,aged 25 Has had the qunagument and kept the ac 
counts of a small builder’s busin-sa, Can measure work, take out 
quantities, sud draw working plans. First clas testimonials as to 
character, ~Address, A. CHAMBERS, Headcorn, Kent. 


To ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, AND BUILDERS. 


\ JANTED, a KE-KNGAGEMENT, by a 
o Re terrace, T petent gamenant. — Address, SURVEYOR, No. 2, 


TO CONTRACTORS AND BUILDERS. 


ANTED, by an energetic Bricklayer, a 

61) VATION as FOREMAN, or General Superinten¢ent of 

Works, sewerage or otherwise, or would take the Management of a 

Business. Ha« no objection to the country.—Addres, UC, W. 4, Surrey- 
place, Thomas-street, Kennington Pak. 


\ ANTED, by a Young Man who has just 


completed his term, EMPLOYMENT in an Architect’s and 
Surveyor’s Office.—Address, R. T. 54, Marlborough-villas, Studley- 
road, , Btoc kwell. 
TO ENGINEERS, SURV EYORS, AND CONTRACTORS 
\ ANTED, by a G entleman, EMPLOY- 

MENT in av OFFICE. Has had practice in railway, bridge, 
gw, and sewerage evgineering, and in the laying out and construction 
of roads and drain age works, Isa good dranghteman and quick at 
figures. Good references. Salary about 368. a week.—Addrem, W. 
129, St. George's- “Toad, 8.W. 

TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS, 
a hy > —o 
VANTED, a KE-ENGAGEMENT, by a 

thoro magni’ prectical JOIN*®R and STAIRCASE HAND, as 
WURKING FOREMAN of JOINERS, or as Gevers!] Forman. Well 
up 1 +etring out work. Reference to builder and clerk of works 
where last employed. Country not chjrcted to.—Address, H, K. 30, 
C.rdington-street, Hampstead- “Fond, London. 


T CARPENTERS AND JOINERS, 
ANTED, by a respectable Youth aged 18, 
a SITUATION as an IMPKOVER, IN-DOORS. Has been two 
years and a half a» the trade.—Aduress, H. G, care of Mr. Grout, 
v 1carage- lane, Stratford, E. 


\ ANTED, by a practical Man. a RE- 



































TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS, 
ANTED, by an experienced Man, a 
SITUATION as FOREMAN of WORKS, Has been accus- 
tomed to so'e gry ome Bricklayer by trade, Guvot testimo- 
pial — Ad ress, R. 8. care of Mr. Lea, 60, renton-place, Newington- 
bacts, London, 


T) BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 
ANTED,a SIP UATION, by a thoroughly 
practical FOREMAN of BRICKLAYERS Good teatimo- 


nials.— Address, 8. R. care of Mr. Les, 60, Peuton-place, Newington- 
butts, Lenden, 








ER’3 CLEKK, by a Young Man, thoroughly conversant with 
ali branches of the husiuess, and pes-esed of unexceptionabie refer- 
ences. — Address, 8. M. 12, Pricces row, Victoria-road, Pimlico, 5 W, 

TO SAW-MILL OWNERS, 


UY ANTED, by a thorough persevering Man, 


who can be well recommended, a JOB to WORK a 











TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, &c 


ANT&#&#D, an ENGaGEMENT, as! 

CLERK of WoKKS, or BUILDER'S AS ISTANT, in Town | 
or country, by the advertner, wh has had considerabie «experience, | 
and can give goou refereuce. Age 34— Address, A.B. Post-offive, East | 
Grinstead, 8u: Sussex. 








TO CARPENTERS AND OTHERS. 


W ANTED, by a Young Man, a permanent 

SITUATION as JOBBING CAKPENTER, &c. Terms mode- 
rate. Town or country.—Aduresms, A.C. 1, Mount Piessant, Gray’s- 
inn-road, London. 


iia TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 
ANTED., by a good practical Carpenter 
and Jo ner, PIRURWORK, in lage or smail jobs. Labour 
only. Town o county. Gentiemen builoing aud fincing their own 
material» will flud st to their advantage.—Aduress, W. KR. 52, Upper 
Bemerton-street, Islington, N. 








TU BUILDERS AND PLUMBERS. 


Ni 
ANTED, by a respectable Young Man, a 
SITUAT lun as good PLUMBER. Has no objection to fill 
up his time with pa.nting, if required. A goo reference can be 
siven.— Address, 1. T. 1, Becmondsey-square, bouthwark. 





O mMALTERK BUILDERS. 


ANTED, by a first- class STAIRCASE 

HAND, wad 29, y SITUATION, at the above. Willing to 

fill up time at j-ncer’s work, if required. —Address, W. B. 61, Bian- 
éon-street, Walworth. 





ANIED, by an efficient, energetic Man, 
a Joiver, a *RE-KNG AGEMENT as BU ILUER’S FOREMAN 
or CLERK of WUnKs, Guvod retereuces,—Adcoress, C, D, Post-vitice, 


Zoar-place, Culdharbour-lane, Brixton. 





TO MASTER BUILDERS AND PLUMBERS, 


WAX TrD, by a Young Man, a constant 
erTUaTION as PLUMB&R. No objection to fill uptime 
with painting. G.od reference if SS G. L. No. 2, 
Nottingham £6 Mews, High street, ac cadets 





ANTED, 2 ‘RK- ENGAGEMENT as 
oo agen LEE of WORKS. First-class reterences.— Address, P. A. 


Ww ANTED, a SITUATION, with an Archi- 


tect, Builder, or Land sot & by the Advertiser, aged 25, 

=> is a meat Cravgh'su au, ® good colourist, and thoroughly under- 
stands the u.ual routine of the above offices. The advertiser, having 

& competency, would b. willing to take 1/ r week for a perma- 
nmency. —Address, Fib&s, Yelaham, Halstead, x. 








TO DECORATORS, UPHOLSTERERS, AND OTHERS. 
ANTED, by a thorough and Practical 


Draughteman, a SITUATION, or ENGAGEMEs 
Office of the above "is @ good colvurist, oper oy | ‘oKE 
33, Lisson Grove, angen Sead, NW. 





CIRC ULAR SAW, or ove of Worss m's Trying: up Machines, Can 
| sharpen ris own saws, avd would m+k~ himself generaliy usefal.— 
Address, J. C. 26, Marlborough square, Chelsea, 


W ANIED, a GUNSTANCY, by a good 
MASON ona LETTER-CUTTER, who oan, been twelve years 

[te oe trase. Country pretersed.— Address, J. C. W. Oifice of “ The 
u er.” 








Tv CARPENTERS AND BU LDERS. 

ANTED, 

active Y UTH, aged 17, to the above trade. Has been work- 

ing at the trade for the last eighteen moatba—Apply to Mr. LUFF, 
Slough. 





TO BURVEYORS, &c. 


Tx Advertiser, who wishes to improve 


himself in making surveys for railways, would be glad to give 

his services for a time, ur retarn for furcher experience in the ficid, 

Is a fair draughtsman, aud used to getting up plaus, calculating 
earthworks, aud tne usual rontine of a surveyor'’s aud eugineec:'’s 
| Office. Aged 24. Good rcferences.—Address, 1051, Office of “ The 


j | Butider.” 


V ANTED, a SITUATION, as BUILD- 


to APPRENTICE a strong) 


Tim EKE#PER.—WANTED, by the 


Adverti-er, a RE-EXGAGEMENT as above, or in it capacit 
Address, C. E. 27, York-road, Lam beth, 8. hgh areas 








‘TO CONTRACTORS, BUILDERS, AND SMITHS. 


HE Advertiser WANTS a SITUATION 

asa FIRST CLAS* FIREMAN, or as apres | Poreman, or 

as Leading Hand. Can take the work by the piece or sub-contract, 

Labour oply,— Address, L, G. 5, Elizabeth terrace, Camilia-road, Blue 
Anchor-roat Bermonasey. 


TO CIVIL ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS. 

‘THE Advertiser. aged 39, is in want of a 

RE ENGAGEM®*NT, as AGENT or GENERAL FORRMAN. 
Fighteen years’ experience on railway and large public works; a 
i ane A practical naan, well up in all branches of building avd 
surveying, measuring. and estimati First-class references from 
large Lond n firms-- Address, L. . J. 71, Drummond-street, 
London, N.W. 








BUILDERS AND OTHRRS. 


MPLOYMENT WANTED by a Young 
Man, aged @! in the CARPENTERING and JOINERING,— 
Add. ess, J. w 17, Gr ssvenor-t -atreet, , Page-atr -atreet, ot, Westminster, 


As’ DRAUGHTSMAN or CLERK a 

WORKS.—Reyuired, a RE-ENGAGEMANT in either of the 
abeve In town or couatry,—Address, A. No. 16, late 8, Rich-te: race, 
Brompton, B. 8. Ww. 





ARCHITEC 


N ASSISTAN’ r denines a RE-ENGAGE- 

MENT as DX AWING ASSISTANT. ‘+s a good draughtsman, 

well up in coluurivg and perepective, Good references.— Address, 
F. J. c Mornington Library, Morningion street, N.W. 


TO MASTER P;. UMBERS, PAINTERS, AND GASFITIERS. 


GOOD practical PLUMBER, GAS- 

FITTER, and ZINC-WORKER is io want «fa SITUATION, 
Has a good practice! kuoowledge of the Pamung aud Dec r«ting.— 
Address, E. B 9, Whittivgton-place, Higbgate-hill. 


TO SURVEYORS, VaLUERS, a AGENTS, AND 
AUCTIONBE 


THOROUGH S U "RV EYOR, neat 
Draughtem.an, and expert Peaman, well up in field and office 
work of the above professions, desires a KE-ENGAGKEMENT Can 
give fin t-ciass refeveuces. ~ address, X Y. Z. ‘fi e of “ The Builder.” 


N accomplished ARCHITECTURAL 

ASSISTANT is WANTED. To « gentieman meeting che re- 

quirements a bight salary ts offered.—Address, T. Messrs. Thomson & 
Baxter, Pri: cess-treet, Manchester. 


GOOD PLUMBER, well experienced in 

old and pew work, is in want of EM?LOXY MENT. Cana fill 
up time psinting or glazieg. Good refer nees,if required. Ag d 34, 
Address, W. M. 2, Bouverie-street, Praed-.treet, Paddington. 


TO BUILD&RBS. 


S OUT-DOOR FORE «1AN.—The Adver- 

tiser, having recentiy completed an Kugagemeut with «a City 

firm in the above capacity, is open to a n#-ENGAGEMENT.— 
Address, L. 4.8, Murray-s'reet, Hoxton. 




















TO CiVIL KNGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS. 
> . 
CIVIL ENGINEER, temporarily engaged 
in the country, is open to an ENGA+EMENT. Experieuced 
in draluage avd water works, Scary required moderate, Testi- 
moutals as Lo character, energy, and ability. Sseurity if required.— 
Addiess, E. KE, %7, Castio-wtreet, Dover, Kent. 


TO ARCHITECTS. 


I Lf 
GOCD DRAUGHTSMAN and. expe- 
rienced General Assistant, is at Liberty. Accu-tomed to 
Gotnic desigu, perspective, clouriug, &e. and the preperstio. of all 
necessary drawing ‘(rom rough sk thes, or otherw s+, Would 
Uuderiake the mausgem-nt of aa office of limited practice ia the 
couutry.—Addyess, No, 1,071, Oifice of “ The Bui'der.” 


TO PLUMB&KS OR BUILDEKS 
* ‘ 
THREE-BKANCH HAND, who can 
turn his hend to Gesfitting or Zinc work, is in want of a 
constant SITUALION. No «bj ction to « job of one ae 
| woik,-—-Addrews, AC. 2, Williaus street, Ken ington, London 


CHRISTIAN Young Man is open to an 

ENGAGEMENT, as PUsSTRRERS’ FOKKMAN, or Voutract 
Wort, Good references, as to abuity aad character,— Address, W. D. 
87, Edmand terrace, Cornwall roe, Notting nill. 


GENTLEMAN, whose time is not fully 


occujned, would be giad to B4PLOYV a PaRT of it ia the 
Once of a Builder — Address, 991, Office of ‘* The Builder.” 


DRAUGHISMAN desires a SITUA- 

TION, Isa goud books eeper, can level snd thorough!y under- 

stands all office work.—Uvexceptiouable refereuce cau be g.ven.— 
Addr: ss, @. W. Sphyax Lodge, 9, Upper Caurch-street, Chelsea, 5. W. 























TO BUILD 
HE Advertiser wants a a SITUATION on a 
BUILDING, to Work at the Bench, and Assist the Foreman 
‘r Builder with Drawings, Tracing-, Acovnnta, Pay Sheets, &c. 
Town or country. Keferences. Salary, 258. per week. — Address, 
1053, Off e of “The | Balider. a 
To ARe HI TECTS. 


\HE Advertiser desires a RE-ENGAGE- 


MENT in «a London Office. I+ a good dranghteman, &c. First- 
class references.— Address, K. F. ©. at Deacun's, 154, Leadenhall 








A LONDON MONUMENTAL LETTER- 
CUITER and WRITEU, of experience, wishes for OCCASIONAL 
WORK tn ithe Couvtey, round Serrey and Ken:.— For terms, address, 
ENGsAVich, 243, New Kent-rosad, Loudon, s.E. 





TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 
N efficient, energetic Man, a Mason by: 
trade, is in want of a KE-ENGAGEMENT as FOREMAN of 


WORKS. First-class testiwouiala, — Address, K, OXFO 
Bu'l, Chapel-s reet, Westmiuster, 5.W. 





street, EC. 





TO KUILDERS, & 
HE Advertiser, aged 23, requires a SITUA- 
TION, as CLERK or TH wEKEEPKR Has had some years 
experience io the office of a builder, is willing to make himself gene- 
ta ly useful, and, if required, can fill up his war at the bench.— 
Address, A B. Post office, Upper wloucester-place, NW. 


TO PLUMBERS, BUILDERS, &c, 
HE Advertiser is in WAN’ . of a JOB, 


as PLUMBER. Can do gastitring and zino work.—Addrese, 
E. M. D. 2, Ciyde Villas, Myatt’s-road, , Lothian- road, Camberwell, 8, 8. 


TO BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, ‘be. 
ur Advertiser, a man of extensive experi- 
ence in every branch coppected with joinery and carpeutry, is 
desirous of entering tut» negotiatious with any one having WORKS 
Tu LET OUP, either at coutract for the whole or piece per measure. 
Further particulars can be ob:«ined by letter, addressed to Mr. 
NIXUN, House Agent, &c. 52, Juuction- road, Upper Holioway, 


TO LAND AGENTS, AUCTIONEERS, AND OTHKRS. 


YHE Advertiser is open to an ENGAGE- 
MENT. actice in surveyin 
levelling, aud anitaee aan can ‘Gaeeae - Bere 














To BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 


\ V STAIRCASE hoc thoroughly practical Man 
uv the Da 
as Shop or Out-door Fuckeab Dosthon joie 0 ee er lee 


levewce fr ployer.— 
London: road, Southwark, - sae Address, A. B, 16, 


LDERS, &e. 
THE. averse a » Caxpentes and Joiner by 
Ta who has t fuished » “? 
ENGAGEMENT as *teenen ~* wonte ie bes ee 


Batisfactory references pet 
~—3 given.—Addras, A. Z, 89, St. James’s-rond, 








A LAND AGENT and SURVEYUR'’S 


ASSISTANT is at LIBERTY. Experienced in esate and 
Failway urveying, aud well sae to uudertake the mausgemeut 
of au offce. Is an aud accus umed ty pre- 
pere anc fluish plaus for wend,  toard of Health, Partiameutary, 
wining purpores, &c, - Address, SURVEYOR, Movr Poul- -laue, Har- 
bourne, bear Birwmiugbam. 


PARIY, aged 30, thoroughly con- 

vereaut with pe maso) owk,® goud carver, and «xeel- 

lent echolar, wisbes to on a SITUATION of renpousi city, The best 
cefereny. &,— Address, i, 8. Office of * Tae Baal: 


TO MASTER BUILDERS. 


A FIRST-CLass SitAiRCASE HAND, 


of twenty years’ experience, r-quires « SITUATION, by the 
piece «r otherwise, Town or country. Or to superintend auy quantity 
of statrease work —Address, G. BUDLUEY, 4, selouret New: 
South Nourwoud, Surrey. 














TO BUI DERS. 


AX efficient Prime-cost and general CLERK 


is disengaged. Town or coun’ Seven rejerence.— 
adare-s, 1054, Unice of * The Seisee? — 


A FOREMAN of BRICKLAYERS is in 

WANT of a SITUATION, Has just fluished a first-class job, 
sud is able to do auy clase of work. Aged 42. First class refereuce.— 
Addi~ss, H, 23, Adam-street, Bryaastou-syuare, W. 








BUILDERS AND PAINTERS, 
A FIRST-CLASS GRALNER, &c. wants 


EMPLOY “ENT, by Piecew: other —address, T. C- 
7, uth wark Bridge-rvad, BE, alee — 
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